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HUM IDIFIERS- 


The Pepperell Manutacturing Company 
are famous for the quality of their prod- 
ucts. 


To maintain high and uniform quality, the | 
Pepperell Company knew that equipment 
must be of maximum efficiency—and this 
principle is strikingly exemplified in their 
selection of Bahnson Humidifiers for their 
plant at Opelika, Ala. 


In the card room, spinning room, weave 
room, and other departments, Bahnson 
Humidifiers are keeping humidity condi- 
tions uniform for the manufacture of their 
quality products. 

The Bahnson Humidifier will maintain a 


uniform humidity in your mill regardless of 
weather conditions. 


Write for details or have a Bahnson Engi- 
neer call. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


HUMIDIFICATION ENGINEERS 
WINSTON-SALEM N. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 93 WORTH ST. 
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HAND KNOTS 


THIS WINDING 


In the Automatic Spooler, Barber-Colman Com- 
pany is offering to the textile mills a machine 


that 1s truly unique. —'The use of the automatic | 


tie-up, whereby the new bobbins are tied into 
the spool (or cheese, as it 1s called) by machine 
imstead of by a hand knotter, makes this machine 


stand out in marked contrast to all other sys-_ 


tems of yarn winding or spooling. Consistently 
high quality work is a natural result, as the ma- 
Pee is not subject to those human errors 
caused by fatigue, carelessness, indifference, or 
excessive hurrying. Also, the machine will 
maintain this uniformly high quality work with 


only average reasonable supervision and will contin- 


ue to do so day in and day out at a greatly re-_ 


duced cost. Furthermore, the Automatic Spooler is 
responsible for 80% to 90% of the weave 
room benefits derived from the use of the 
Barber-Colman machines. Textile mill execu- 
tives—anvestigate these statements! 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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A Science Audit of the Textile Industry’ 


BY MAURICE HOLLAND 


Director, Division of Engineering and Industrial Research, National Research Council. 


) HE story is told that Louis Agassiz, the father of 
marine biology, from a single fish scale, was able 
.to identify the species, locate its habitat, determine 


the age and size of the fish from which it came. He 


traced the path of progress in history of living beings, of 
past ages to those of the present time. From the point 
of view of a science audit of an industry, the outline of 
his work was a master pattern, and so in this science 
audit of the textile industry I will attempt a thumb-nail 
sketch of the industry, its present research position, and 
used in putting the science foundation in place for a 
future cathedral of modern industry. 


What living scientist can take a single fibre from a 
cotton fabric and tell us one-tenth of what Agassiz could, 
from the single fish scale? Could he tell in what country 
or State the cotton was grown; could he trace its evolu- 
tion from a single fibre to the finished fabric through the 
various manufacturing processes? What scientific sleuths 
cast a stony eye on the atomic building blocks that go 
into your product, and the research mind which is ‘as 
inquisitive as an X-ray follows every step of the process, 
a foundation anchored in the bed rock of pure science 
will then sustain a cathedral of modern industry. 


In the Kaiser Wilhelm textile research laboratories 
near Berlin I have seen scientists cutting through the 
section of a single cotton fibre and making an X-ray 
analysis of dye penetration, mercerization processes, and 
other manufacturing operations which affect the single 
component element of cotton fabrics. I was shown me- 
tallized fabrics. Metal threads were being made of single 
crystal wires from a dozen metals. In short, I saw Ger- 
man patience, thoroughness, and skill in scientific appar- 
atus and technique being applied to one of. the oldest in- 


. dustries known to man. 
The textile industry in America, as I see it, is a 1932 


model car running around on a gay ’90 chassis. The 
essential manufacturing processes have not been changed 
in one hundred years, and the last page in textile inven- 
tion was written in that era of vanishing American genius 
when Northrop’s loom was developed in the late ’90’s 
Only a boiler factory rivals a textile mill in developing 
fatigue factors to distress the over-worked operators. 


Raw materials travel miles and wear themselves out 
passing from one machine to another. 


*An address before the United States Institute for Textile Re- 
search, Inc., Wednesday, May 4, 1932, at Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City, at luncheon-reception in honor of Francis g Garvan, 
President of the U. S. institute: 


It is a miracle to me that anything comes out of them 
but chaff and dust. The poor cotton fibres must be com- 
pletely exhausted. If they could tell a story of the fatigue 
phenomena through which they have passed on the long 
road from the cotton bale to the finished fabric, it would 
make some of the present-day calamity-howlers sit up 
and take notice. Depression and compression is an every 
day occurrence in the family of fibres. Family life is a 
series of tearing apart, putting together, until it must be 
an obsession! | 

Who said that in order to make a cotton fabric you 
had to put these individual fibres through all these vroc- 
esses—carding, drawing, roving, winding. and weaving? 
Perhaps around the corner in some scientific ice-box there 
is a process similar to that used in synthetic plastic com- 
ponents which will convert the cotton fibres directly into 
fabrics that will be superior to those now turned out. 
All that is needed is the thawing influence, of a place in 
the “sun of applied science.” 

. There is fundamental research work going on in fields 
of science not far remote from the textile industry, yet 
with applications which may eliminate. the “riveting 
hammer” noise of loom and shuttle, speed up production, 
and turn out a better quality fabrics. There are a dozen 
types of textile fabrics which could be made from cotton 
to better serve a dozen new uses of man. 

A few illustrations of new fabrics which occur to me at 
once are cotton fabrics which afford more uniform tem- 
perature regulation for the human body, a health meas- 
ure, fabrics which absorb perspiration and. prevent sum- 
mer colds, others which afford some measure of insulation 
against cold winds. Still other fabrics which offer softer 
texture next to the skin and those which can take advan- 
tage of cotton’s natural advantages as style factors. In 
the industrial field there is need for metallized and fire- 
proof fabrics—at a price, while waterproof fabrics are a 
myth in America. 

Within a month, I have been told by the Curator of 
Paintings of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, that it is 
practically impossible to get a modern canvas for oil 
paintings which compares with those manufactured in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. There is a chal- 
lenge to your industry. That is the kind of job. that 
science tackles with success. 

As long as the natural conditions, the old order of 
competition, continues, there appears to be no cause for 
concern, for was it not the moisture of New England air, 
with its natural humidity, that fixed the center of the 
textile industry? 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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New Division Discusses 
Technical Questions 


The Virginia and Western North Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association met at the King Cotton 
Hotel, Greensboro, on Friday, May 6, 1932. 


The meeting was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by T. 
W. Mullen, of Roanoke Rapids, president of the Asso- 
ciation, who explained the plan upon which it is proposed 
to reorganize the Association into divisions. 


Mr. Mullen then turned the meeting over to Culver 
Batson, manager, Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Lynchburg, Va., temporary chairman. 

Mr. Batson: At the preliminary meeting we held we 
established a tentative organization, with a temporary 
chairman, temporary vice-chairman, etc. The temporary 
officers are Culver Batson, chairman, and J. O. Thomas, 
temporary vice-chairman. No secretary was nominated. 
We will now receive nominations for chairman. 


Mr. Batson was unanimously elected chairman. 

S. T. Anderson, superintendent: of the Draper-Ameri- 
can Mill, Draper, N. C., was elected vice-chairman. 

J. O. Thomas, personnel department, Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., was elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

Chairman Batson: That completes the organization, 
so far as we can go at the present time. The officers 
will have to get together and arrange for the next meet- 
ing, make plans for the complete organization of the divi- 
sion, and push the work ahead. : 


ELIMINATING NEPS 


_ The first question listed for discussion here is a prob- 
lem that has been worrying some of the mill men. I do 
not know whether any of you have been bothered with it, 
but some of the men in South Carolina have had trouble 
with it. “Are you troubled with neps, and, if so, what 
are you doing to eliminate them?” I imagine we all have 
been troubled at times with neps in our sliver. What 
causes them in card sliver? Somebody mention one place 
where they are caused. 

A. L. Fisher, Carder, Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Lynchburg, Va.: I should say about as bad a thing as 
we have is the card getting loaded full of strips, and dull 
cards or faced cards. 

Chairman: What do you do about it? 

Mr. Fisher: The best thing I know is to keep the card 
ground—grind it at least every four weeks. Set the card 
as close as possible and card as light as possible. 

M. R. Vick, Foreman Carding, Rosemary Manufactur- 


ing Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: Of course, if you 


allow the card, as the gentleman says, to get faced, it will 
make neps. Any slick card will. But I have seen them, 
too, where the card was overground. If you will examine 
the card, where you are getting neps all the way across, 
if you will examine the card with a knife or something 
like that, you will find a hook, a small hook. A card 
rarely gets faced all the way across. It used to be said 
that you could not hook a steel wire, but you can. The 
only thing you can do is to furnish that wire and then 
grind it lightly for two or three hours. I think that will 
eliminate a great many neps. 

Chairman: When you have neps on half of your doff, 
and the rest is clean, what causes that? 


4 


Mr. Vick: I expect that comes from a faced card. A 
card will rarely face all the way across. 


Chairman: Don’t you think a lot of it goes back be- 
hind the card? | 
Mr. Vick: Well, it may; but I do not see, if the 


licker-in is in good shape, how the back of the card can 
cause a nep, alhtough it may be done. I should like to 
hear more about that from other carders. 

L. C. Coggins, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Mar- 
tinsville Cotton Mill, Martinsville, Va.: I agree with 
this gentleman that, provided the cards are sharp and the 
clothing is in good condition and is tight and the licker-in 
is in good shape, and he is not carding too much for his 
class of work, he should not have very many neps. I 
think the important thing right there is to have the card 
sharp and well set and in keeping with the class of work 
you are running. 

J. V. McCombs, Superintendent, Randolph Mills, 
Franklinville, N. C:: I was called at one time into a 
New England mill that was making Ils and 23 tire fab- 
ric and that was having neps. When I went into the 
carding department I found that carder was from Fall 
River. The custom up there is that a carder is a carder, 
and a picker man is a picker man, and one knows noth- 
ing about the other kind of work. Those cards were in 
as good condition as any I have ever seen anywhere. | 
went into the picker room and found they were causing 
the neps. Of course, I know cards will cause neps, but I 
think the majority of neps are made in the picker room. 
That was my experience in doing construction work, go- 
ing into different mills and looking up trouble; I found 
nine-tenths of the trouble was caused in the picker room, 
especially where the Kirschner beater is used. It is very 
easy to find out if a Kirschner beater is making neps. 
You can not set a carding beater too close. If you do not 
get it up close you will get neps. I have been bothered 
very little with neps from cards, because the overseer 
looks after them every day. On combed cotton you get 
neps; they are made on the comber. Then some cotton 
has more neps than other kinds. We know Egyptian and 
Arizona cotton has more neps. 

Mr. Mullen: Mr. McCombs, you were talking about 
the carding beater. Suppose you are using a_ blade 
beater ? 

Mr. McCombs: You will not make any neps with a 
blade beater. You may break up the staple, but you 
will not make neps. | 

Question: Is there anything else on that beater that 
will cause neps? | 

Mr. McCombs: You may find that the cotton is in 
such condition before it gets to the picker that it will 
cause neps. A machine was gotten out once for cleaning 
cotton; a lot of them are lying around in the warehouses 
of the country today. That machine curled the cotton. 

5S. T. Anderson, Vice-Chairman: Some of the neps 
are in the cotton before we begin work on it, especially 
Western cotton. Those little hard particles that are in 
there very often are made into many little neps; they 
are torn to pieces in the carding beater and made into 
many little neps. Another place where you can make 
those things is by the setting of the grip bars. If you 
get the grip bars set too close you will make. them...1 
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- much as possible. 
cotton; I do, because I have examined it. 
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have gone to the extreme of taking out the second bar 
on the picker in order to eliminate those little curls as 
We know we have these neps in the 
The thing we 
have to do, as I see it, is to do the very best we can with 
the material in hand to eliminate these neps. If our 
pickers are set properly, and we have the proper beater 
speed, and the work comes to the card, what can we do 
there to eliminate neps? I have made some very exten- 
sive tests on card clothing. I think some of us superin- 
tendents have card clothing that is entirely too old. You 
can take a card with clothing that is worn down and set 


up another card in front of that, perhaps with new cloth- 


ing and new flats, and you will see that the card clothing 
that is worn down will fill up more quickly than teh new 
card, and when stripping time comes you will find more 
neps. So I think a good deal of the trouble comes from 
old clothing. 

What can we do to eliminate een This is the way 
we handle it at our mill. Very often we superintendents 
get in the habit of grinding the cards at a certain time; 
we grind a card today and do not even inspect it any 
more for four weeks; we take for granted that it is all 
right. We have a system in our mill of inspecting those 
cards every Saturday, when they are stripped out. You 
can very readily detect whether a card is dull. Another 
thing we do is to take down the doors on the back of our 
cards every Saturday.and take out that fly from under- 
neath, using a broom to whisk out the openings of the 
screens. We do that every Saturday, so as to have those 
openings open as much as possible, so that the fly will 


drop out without accumulating there too much. Another 


thing you can do is to watch your strips, especially if 
you have the old stripping system. We find that the 
rollers get worn on the end and do not strip the card 


- well; you will have more neps on the ends than anywhere 


else. 

Those are things we can do ourselves to eliminate neps, 
and that is what you have to do; you have to watch it 
from every angle. I have had cards preparing stock for 
filling sateen, and on that you have to have stock as free 
from neps as possible. 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED STOCK > 

Mr. Mullen: Don’t you have more trouble with 
bleached raw stock than with unbleached? 

J. R. Wilson, Superintendent, Columbia Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ramseur, N. C.: In regard to the neps 
in bleached raw stock, that trouble could be caused by 
man ythings. My experience in carding bleached stock 
has been that if you properly treat it and watch it you 
will have fewer neps than you do in using the cotton un- 
bleached. 

David Clark, Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Down at the Eastern Carolina meeting re- 
cently the question was brought up, What are neps? 
They decided that a nep is a cotton fiber rolled up. I 
think there is a good deal of question as to whether that 
is correct or not. What is a nep, when you examine it 
under a microscope? 


Mr. Vick: The end of a seed. 

Mr. Clark: The Eastern Carolina Division said it is 
a fiber rolled up. 

Mr. McCombs: Haven’t you seen small pieces—par- 
ticles—of yarn skin off the yarn and fill the side of the 
slasher cylinder as that. yarn is being slashed? There is 
a difference between a rolled-up fiber and a nep being 
made on a card and a nep being made on a picker. My 
contention is that cards do not make neps, because they 
are just as likely to turn loose a piece of cotton that big. 
If you pull out the staple of American cotton and look at 
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the end of the staple, you will find those little things on 
there, and it is my contention that those are neps. Those 
things can be made on the picker; the picker just picks 
them out and rolls them up. They are easily distin- 
guished from neps made on the card. If you will look at 
them under the microscope, you will see the difference 
between a nep made on the picker and a nep made on 
the card. 

Chairman: There are wed different kinds of neps, 
I think. Many of them are made by the end of a seed, 
as Mr. Vick said; others are caused by the cotton fiber 
rolling up. Some are caused by rolling in the opening 
machinery, by curled staple, and things like that. Some 
are in the raw cotton, and you. have to get them out. 
Those that occur we have to take out. 


Must Stripe Carps REGULARLY 
Mr. Coggins: We all pay a lot of attention to the 


close settings on our cards and to the settings of all our | 


machinery; we set those machines up to what we think 
is the ideal for our work. But we forget sometimes the 
human part that enters in. In my opinion, more neps get 
in the cloth, provided your cards are set right, from 
failure to have them stripped out regularly than from 
anything else. We all probably have certain times to 
strip. Well, I know I am guilty; I do not check up on 
that. I have checked up and found that I am getting 
neps because those cards are not stripped out according 
to schedule. Very often, perhaps, you will be running 
short cotton, with more trash, and possibly it will require 
more stripping. Another very important thing is to have 
your comb to the doffer set right. 

Chairman: At the Eastern Carolina meeting someone 
brought up the point of lowering the cylinder speed. Has 
anyone had any experience with that? 


J. W. O’Neal, Assistant Superintendent, Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, Lynchburg, Va.: We tried cutting 
down the cylinder speed but got no results. The doffer 


‘speed was left the same, and we did not notice any dif- 


ference. 


Mr. McCombs: I have not tried slowing down my 
cylinder for eliminating neps, but I happened at one 
time to be in a mill where some changes were being 
made, The speed of the cylinder was 148. It happened 
that this mill went on Mississippi 1 1-16-inch benders. 
That cotton is wiry, and they could not card it at all, 
and they had to raise the speed. 


Types oF Carp CLOTHING 


Chairman: We have discussed that subject pretty 
thoroughly, and I think we will go to the next. “Which 
do you believe causes the greatest number of neps—me- 
tallic, straight wire, or regular card clothing?”’ 

Mr. Anderson: We tried this straight wire clothing. 
Possibly we might get a few more neps, but we think it 
is pretty good. We know we do get a good many more 
neps on straight wire clothing, but this metallic card 
clothing we think is pretty good. 

Chairman: Don’t you believe the straight wire cloth- 
ing gets neps because you do not strip it? , 

Mr. Anderson: It seems to fill up more than the 
others. Maybe we expect too much from it. 

Mr. Fisher: We started stripping once a week but 
found it did not work. Now I am stripping twice a 
day. We use the regular stripping roll. I find that a 
card gets dull from that; it will not stay sharp more than 
a week or ten days. 

Mr. Anderson: We had a little trouble with this me- 
tallic card clothing right after we put it in. The man 


came back and ground it, and we have had no trouble 
since. 
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I should like to hear from some of the others who 
have this metallic card clothing. 

Mr. Vick: I would suggest that you find out before 
the next meeting what mills have this metallic card cloth- 
ing and ask the carders and superintendents from those 
mills to discuss this question. One of the great benefits 


that I have gotten from these meetings (and I want to 


say that I have attended them regularly) is that often I 
have something in my mind that I think is right, and I 
go to a meeting of this kind and someone verifies it. 
Then I go back home and try it. 


How DIAMETER OF TRUMPET AFFECTS WoRK 


Chairman: Our next question is: “What effect does 
the diameter of the trumpet have on the card sliver and 
yarn?” 
ing frame. 

Mr. Vick: I have never paid much attention, partic- 
ularly, to my card trumpets and first line drawing trum- 
pets, but I do like to keep my finisher drawing trumpets 
pretty close. If you do not, they will let a lot of stuff 
go through. 

Chairman: I remember a long time ago I used to 
work for an old carder who used the old-time railway 
draw head. He believed that the size of the trumpet 


had as much effect on the variation of the yarn as any- - 


thing else in the mill; he was a crank on the subject. He 
impressed on me very seriously the importance of the 
trumpet—not only the trumpet on the card but the trum- 
pet on the first drawing and the second drawing. Our 
mill has run quite a number of tests, and it has been our 
experience that a lot depends on the uniformity of the 
diameter of those trumpets. Our foreman has a gauge, 
and the section man has a gauge, and they make rounds 
every so often and gauge the diameter of those trumpets; 
on the cards and the drawing frames both. They believe 
- they save a lot of trouble later by keeping those things 
as uniform as they can. 


W. M. Andrews, Overseer, Rhode Island Mill, Caro- 
lina Cotton and Woolen Mill Company, Spray, N. C.: 
I have had experience on trumpets; I am the man that 
put that question in there. In the mill where I am now 


I found there was a variation from 5-32-inch to %-inch 


on the cards. If it is a good thing to have the finished 
drawing trumpets right, why is it not good to have the 
carding trumpets right? We think it is very important 
to watch those trumpets. After changing our trumpets, 
our sliver on our first drawing heavied up one grain. 
The: drawing does not break back nearly as badly, we 
have less waste, and the numbers are more even. 

Chairman: What is the effect of the smaller trumpet 
hole on the sliver? 


Mr. Andrews: We wee to the shop and got the size 
they recommended. They said there is no definite rule, 
but they did recommend a size of 5-32 for a 48-grain 
sliver, 

J. H. Ripple, Superintendent, Fieldale Mill, Fieldale, 
Va.: I contend that if your trumpets are not uniform 
you will not be getting the same grain of sliver dleivered 
out of the drawing frame. 

C. G. Whitehead, Carder and Spinner, Columbia Man- 
ufacturing Company, Ramseur, N. C.: I notice that the 
sliver will be heavier from the large holes in the trumpets 
all the way through, in your drawing. 

Mr. Andrews: We had the exact reverse of that. We 
changed all the trumpets on our cards. Our sliver changed 
up one grain. We had to lighten up when the trumpet 
is smaller. If the trumpet is smaller, it condenses it 
back there, and we had to lighten up. 

Mr. Fisher: I think the trumpet is the same thing as 


That is the trumpet on the card and the draw- — 
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tension. With a large hole, the tension is light; with a 
small hole, the tension is heavier. 

Mr. McCombs: Both those gentlemen back there may 
be correct in their statements. One mill may be running 
slacker compensating gear than the other. I have chang- 
ed mills from sheeting down to light goods, and I have 
never yet been able to go into a mill to change it from 
heavy goods to light without changing the trumpets, too, 
changing them on the cards. If you watch it closely, you 
can change your compensating gear, but the larger the 
hole in the trumpet, the greater the draw to the sliver. 
I have been in several mills that changed from 60-grain 
sliver to 40-grain and had trouble. The trouble was due 
to the fact that the calender roll had run for years, and 
you would find by running your hand across it that you 
could not get enough compression. So I would take 
those calender rolls out, take out about an inch, fill it 
up with bronze, and then dress it down to the original 
diameter. Trumpets are important, on cards and draw- 
ing, both. I think if you start a mill on 65-grain sliver, 
you might run for fifteen years without any trouble at 
all; but if you take that mill and put it on 40- or 48-grain 
sliver, you will run into trouble. It will pay any mill 
that has been running a set of trumpets for fifteen years 
to throw them in the junk pile and put on new ones. 


PROPER S1zE oF TRUMPETS 

Mr. Anderson: What is the right size? Say you are 
running 50-grain sliver, what is the right size? 

Mr. Andrews: I am running 48-grain, and the shop 
recommended 5-32. The shop did not recommend any 
particular diameter but said that would do for 48- to 
50-grain sliver. 


Mr. Wilson: I think it is necessary to consider the 


Class of cotton, also. With one grade of cotton you will 


find you can run a much smaller hole than you can on 
other grades. As to the correct diameter, I can not an- 
swer that question. | 

Mr. Andrews: Mr. Lindsay, of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
has just told me he has a chart showing the proper diam- 
eter. He says he will be glad to give that to the trade 
publications, if desired. I think it would be well to have 
that published. 

R. E. Lindsay, Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C.: 
I do not think anyone is an authority on that; it depends 
on different conditions. But this chart I have is put out 
by the shops; it is a bench model. It will serve as a 
guide. I have a copy in my grip upstairs and shall be 
glad to give it to the proper authority to distribute to the 
men, if you wish. 

Chairman: If we would take up those things with the 
shops more frequently and check up on them and find 
out more about them, we shall save ourselves a lot of 
trouble. I suggest that we all get a copy of those figures 
from Mr. Lindsay and check up on our trumpets. 

Rovinc TESTERS 

Chairman: The next question for discussion is: 
“Have you tried the new roving tester, and, if so, what 
do you think of its possibilities?” 

Mr. Lindsay: Mr. Batson, I hope you will not think 
we are trying to advertise anything, but I should like to 
say that we have one of these machines in our laboratory 
and think a great deal of it. It will tell you whether the 
roving is within a reasonable limit or not. Recently our 
shops have brought out a card-sliver testing machine. 
While it is not a production point with us, but is more 
of an accessory for us, I shall be glad to talk about it 
further with anyone who is interested. 

William Lee, Charlotte: There was a time when we 
did not even have a machine to test the breaking strength 
of yarn; men used their own judgment. It is a rather 
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strange thing that we have had no machine for testing 
cotton in the department where it gets more manipula- 
tions—that is, in the carding room. We have had no 
means of testing mechanically the physical condition. 
Now we cover the entire field, from the drawing frame 
on. This machine eliminates entirely the old-time method 
of guess work—that is, taking the square root of the 
hank roving and after that using a certain multiple and, 
after that, using your judgment. You have more invisible 
tension on the fly-frame process than in any other ma- 
chine used in the mill. Next to that is the drawing 
frame. All twist is supposed to be taken out in the next 
process; if not, you get hard ends. But before you can 
reduce your twist you must get that roving uniform, even. 
What causes the unevenness is too much tension. To 
find your tension you find your lay gear, which gives you 
the number of coils per inch. I have always found in 
this part of the country there is a mistaken idea as to 
what is the proper number of coils per inch. Every 
roving machine builder has his standard. But if you 
buy your bobbins indiscriminately, you have a variation, 
and the change of the cone gear is not elastic enough to 
take care of it. The average man goes on the assumption 
that it is going to take a certain number of coils from 
the lay gear to lay the roving so that he will not see any 
wood when the roving is laid. That is wrong, because if 
the roving is laid on the bobbin it is flattened out. The 
method of finding the lay gear is worked on the basis of 
that roving being round, not flat. As a result, you will 
find that the average mill has two, three or more teeth 
too many on that lap; there is too much tension there. 
It holds the roving just like a banjo string; there is too 
much strain. I can tell you of instances; of one in this 
State where a man took out thirteen teeth on his lay 
gear. It sounds ridiculous. One of the best manufac- 
turers of yarns in this State took out eleven teeth, found 
by the machine. The machine takes out the guess work. 
It is in three fields, soft, medium and hard. In making 
that graph, it shows the twist, if it is on the hard side, 
on the upper half of that diagram. Sometimes it may 
write what you may think is a very beautiful line, but 
what makes that is that there is so much twist in there, 
the roving is so hard, that it will not let go.. But when 
you begin to take out twist, to bring it down to the soft 
side, that line gets wavy. The roving tester tells you 
about tension ,twist and everything else. 

Mr. McCombs: I want to ask Mr. Lee a question. 
Sometimes in starting up a new mill, say, on six-hank 
roving, have you ever found it possible by any machine 
to change from six- to four-hank roving and follow the 
lay gear as laid down in the machine builder’s catalog? 

Mr. Lee: No, sir, and I will tell you why. These 
tables that are used in different catalogs are all based on 
strict middling cotton. They. are giving you the best that 
they figure can be done. It is supposed to be taken from 
the general practice of a representative group of mills. 
But that is based on using strict middling cotton, and, 
when you come to details of that character, so many 
different factors enter into it that make it possible, as 
well as not possible. | 
Pe enssrat Where can we send roving to have it test- 
ed? 

Mr. Lee: Send it to me. 

Chairman: All these years we have just thrown the 


cotton in and gotten it out the best way we could. But 
1 am convinced the time has come when we shall have to 
think more about these finer points of manufacturing, 
because our customers are now demanding cleaner goods 
and better goods and lower priced goods, and we have to 
meet those demands if we stay in business. 
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Errect oF BREAK DRAFT ON YARN 


Chairman: The next question is: ‘What effect has 
break draft on the breaking strength and evenness of 
yarn?” I think probably that means on spinning. 

Mr. McCombs: My experience on break draft on 
spinning has been this: On short drafts, from 9 to 11 
to 12, there is no difference; but if you are going to draft 
up to 19 you have to increase that break fast. I was in 
a mill that had a break draft of 1.1 and increased it to 
1.25 to 1.30. They changed the draft from 18 to 21, on 
30s yarn. In other words, my experience has been this— 
if you increase the break draft and do not increase the 
draft, I don’t think you get any appreciable difference in 
your breaking strength. And I do not think you get any 
appreciable difference in your breaking strength by 
changing your break draft on short drafts. For instance, 
if you change your draft on single roving from 7.5 to 9, 
I don’t think there is any appreciable difference. Say 
you are making five-hank roving for 30s yarn and wanted 
to make 30s yarn out of four-hank roving. That would 
increase your draft, naturally, up to near 15. If you did 
not increase your break draft, I think your breaking 
strength would not be as good. If you increase your 
draft, increase your break draft. | 

Mr. Andrews: On regular draft on spinning, say, 22s 
yarn, you do not need to change? 

Mr. McCombs: I do not think you would need to 
make any change on 22s yarn. 

Mr. Andrews: What staple cotton were you talking 
about? 

Mr. McCombs: %-inch to 15-16-inch. 

Mr, O’Neal: We did not notice any difference at all 
in breaking strength by changing break draft. : 

Question: What is break draft? Are the fibers bro- 


ken up so they draft better, or are they stretched? 


Chairman: Suppose we ask the Saco-Lowell Shops 
what break draft is and why they put it in. 


Wauat Is Break Drart? 


Mr. Lindsay: We may not know it all, but it has been 
my understanding that we put the break draft in to break 
the twist out of the roving. They used to put in two 
teeth difference; a few years ago they changed it and 
put in five teeth difference. That gave a break draft of 
around 105 or 106. The reason we changed was that the 
shops began experimenting a good deal to find out some- 
thing about it. This thing—break draft—not only keeps 
the ends from coming out of the side of the rolls but 
gives a little evener twist. We also believe that it will 
help to give a little stronger yarn, due to the fact that 
we have a little evener yarn. On the long draft system, 
ours and others, that break draft has been increased to 
131. Well, it must be better than the standard draft, or 
the different machinery builders would not be putting 
out this thing—break draft. | 

Chairman: In other words, the break draft as sent out 
on a spinning frame is a tentative break draft, and if 
you change the draft very much, you should change the 


break draft, too. 


SETTINGS ON BACK AND MIDDLE RoLu 


Chairman: Our next question is: ‘Why is the set- 
ting on the back and middle roll of the frame made per- 
manent?” Mr. Newton wants to know why it is made 
stationary and can not be moved. 


Mr. McCombs: They are not all made stationary. 

Mr. A.: Most spinning frames in recent years are 
made with permanent settings. That is because the ma- 
chinery builders have to standardize; they have to make 
that machine so that it will accommodate most staples, 
most. hank rovings, without changing much. I believe 
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that these settings are made permanent more or less as a 
protection to the mills. They, as a rule, will work satis- 
factorily for the purpose for which they are made, if the 
mills will look out for the twist and the roving. They 
will handle ordinary twists that are put in roving as 
they are, but if you go to using 1.60 twist in four-hank 
roving they will need some adjustment. 


Chairman: Suppose you want to try the scheme of 
taking out the middle roll and putting in a light middle 
roll. If you put in a light middle roll, then you can 
move your front and middle rolls close together. 

Mr. McCombs: If you put in a light middle roll, 
that takes out the question of moving the top roll. Any 
mill today that is using long staple cotton I think is fool- 
ish to have any weights on the middle roll. Take cotton 
to 7%-inch staple; you can use a light middle roll. Any- 
body that uses no weights on the middle roll can run %- 
inch cotton without rolling up. 


J. O. Newton, Overseer, Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company, Draper, N. C.: If the front and middle 
roll have so much effect on the breaking strength of yarn, 
why do not the second and third? If we use 7%-inch 
cotton we set our front roll; if we use 1 1-16-inch we set 
‘the front roll. Why do not the back and middle rolls 
have some effect? 


L. B. Crouch, Overseer Spinning, Rosemary Manufac- 
turing Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: I would say, 
in answering that question, that the bites of those rolls 
are a great deal farther apart—the middle and back rolls; 
and the stock is not as radically changed as between the 
front and the middle roll, and the distance is enough to 
take care of a great deal more change than between the 
middle roll and the front roll. 

Mr. McCombs: If you were running 7%-inch to 15-16- 
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inch cotton, and your middle roll was weighted and your 
back roll weighted, and you went on 17-inch cotton, do 
you think you would get as good results? 


Mr. Crouch: No, I do not think so, but I have never . 
‘been fortunate enough yet to get cotton even an inch 


long. 
MAKING MACHINE PARTS 


Chairman: We will take up a question now that will 
be of interest to the master mechanics present: ‘Do you 


believe the mill can save money by manufacturing or. 


machining repair parts in the mill machine shop?” What 
do you master mechanics think about that? How about 
it, Mr. Hayden? 

J. J. Mehaffey, Master Mechanic, Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, Lynchburg, Va.: That all depends. It 
depends upon the amount of casting you want to finish 
or the amount of parts you want to finish; it depends 
upon the price of the patterns you have to make for those 
particular parts, and the price of your castings and your 
equipment. If cotton mills would look into the shops a 
little more closely and buy a few machines, we could show 
them a few things. 
to train your men. If you happen to be in a territory 
where you can get good trained men it is all right; if not, 
you will get a lot of ‘bad parts. Another thing; you do 
not have to figure your overhead, because that is there. 

Mr. McCombs: I went into a cotton mill once that 
was using 125 bales of cotton a day, 65,000 spindles. 
They made all their parts. I was superintendent of. that 
mill for five years. We had thirteen mechanics working 
in that mill keeping up for 2,000 looms, with a produc- 
tion of 220,000 pounds a week. For two years I stopped 
buying all machine parts, and: the cost ran up. When it 

| (Continued on Page 24) 


Look FOR, THESE SIGNS OF SUCCESS! 


*NATIONAL* 
*WEEK~ 
MAY 16-21 


They show what many interests are doing to promote bigger 
business in cottons on a national scale. 


Another thing that is important is 


.. More “than 20,000 retail stores, 

_ specialty shops, chain organizations, and 

independent wholesalers and retailers 

from coast to coast will take active part 
in National Cotton Week. 

. Department stores will use millions 


of lines of space in newspapers to adver-— 


tise cotton news. 
. Prominent radio programs and 
broadcasters will call attention to cot- 
ton. 
. Magazines, 


newspapers, banks, 


utility and traction companies are giving 
wide-spread publicity. 


. » Railroads (the Pennsylvania, Illi- 
_nois Central, Southern, Missouri, Kan- 


sas & Texas lines) are printing their 
menus on cotton fabric or including the 
National Cotton Week poster in their 
time-tables. 

. Chambers of Commerce and civic 
organizations in the cotton-growing and 
manufacturing centers are planning spe- 
cial civic celebrations. 


ALL THESE and many more signs point to success for National 


Cotton Week--the beginning of the big Cotton oe of 1932! 


THE INSTITUTE, ING, | 320 New York 
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Cotton 


GOODYE 
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TUNE EN: Goodyear invites 
you to hear the Revellers Quar- 
tet, Goodyear Concert-Dance 
Orchestra and a feature guest 
artist every Wednesday night, 
over N. B, C. Red Network, 
WEAF and Associated Stations 
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| IN the news of the 
day. The First Lady of the Land attracts 
all eyes at a public reception in her 
sprigged muslin dimity gown. 

This impetus to the new vogue and de- 
mand for cotton finds Goodyear ready as 
no other is to supply the requirements of 
cotton manufacturers. 

Out of its own experience as one of the 


world’s largest users of cotton, and the 
experience of hundreds of cotton mill 


operators, Goodyear brings to your ser- 
vice the established values of better equip- 
ment, |specially designed, constructed and 
applied for cotton mill duty. 

Take Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless 
construction, or Goodyear THOR seamless 
construction. Practically stretchless, pro-_ 
tected at the edges, and capable of deliver- 
ing full power, they are setting new 
records for long, trouble-free, low-cost 
belt service in the textile industry. 


These and other Goodyear Belts of 
special design and construction are accu- 


rately specified to their duty on the vari- 
ous drives in cotton mills by the G.T.M.—_ 
Goodyear Technical Man. Goodyear Hose 
for clean-up duty is also a money-saver. 

Talk with the G. T. M. about your belt 
or hose problems. A line to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, 
will bring him. 


TEXTILE BELTING 
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A Science Audit of the Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 3) 


As long as nature withholds her secrets from man, the 
old order: prevails. Then along comes science and wrests 
another secret from nature and the center of industries— 
yes, of worlds—is changed. A single discovery from the 
laboratory may mean a new competitive industry, or 
expansion for one and losses for another. 

For a long time it was the climate that prevented us 
from locating textile mills in the South, in the area of 
raw materials. Engineers and chemists then tackled the 
problem of manufacturing suitable weather “indoors” 
with mechanical aids, and nature’s deficiencies were sup- 
plied by science. Recently the enterprising Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles made a bid for the fine cotton 
goods industry of the East, and these “home industry” 
boosters promised a local supply of raw material in the 
form of “native” long staple cotton grown in the Imperial 
Valley. 

Out of a test tube of chemicals science created the 
rayon industry, and another triumph of research produc- 
ed weather “on order.”’ Rayon factories are now erected 
in the region of cheap power—Buffalo, for instance. 
With the advantage of economic power, plants are located 
in favorable labor markets and strategically placed to 
take advantage of raw materials produced locally. With 
production costs reduced by research the rayon industry 
is today selling half hose on the counters of the five-and- 
ten-cent stores at ten cents ‘‘a half,” and attractive stock- 
ings have been placed within reach of more millions of 
women, once customers of the cotton industry. 

Long- -haired “‘Ph.D’s.,” peering out through thick spec- 
tacles, looking into the micro-world of textile fibres 
through the barrels of microscopes,. were the flying wedge 
of the science army that invaded Lancashire, the tradi- 
tional center of the textile industry in England. The 
practical executives then running the business, on tech- 
nology handed down from father to son, only scoffed at 
the men who had never seen the inside of a textile mill. 
Today the Cotton Research Association is one of the 
strongest in England. A completely organized research 
unit operated and supported by 95 per cent of the pro- 
ducing industry. Their work begins with the botany of 
the cotton plant and carries on through every stage to 
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teh finished product, which is made in a semi-works scale 
factory, under laboratory supervision. When I visited 
the Association laboratories last summer, the director told 
me that the laboratory staff, the research facilities, and 
the annual appropriation was more than double those on 
the previous visit in 1926. There is no depression in 
research activities in England, even today! 


A “depression survey” now being made by our division 
(the results of which I am not yet at liberty to announce) 
indicates that the “research industry” is booming. In 
the aggregate more money is being spent on research 
than last year. Authentic figures indicate that a larger 
percentage of sales income is spent on research. A num- 
ber of industries are virtually living today on products 


which have been developed by their research laboratories: 


in the last two years! 

Forecasting futures by a study of the present trends 
of research in industries will be reduced by trained ob- 
servers to be the same simple formuals and computations 
which now govern transactions in May cotton, in De- 
cember wheat, on the exchanges. 

In the not far- distant date of the science audit of an 
industrial company, barometer charts based on the tech- 
nical—not the commercial—side of the industry will ap- 
pear. The technical audit as a supplementary safeguard 
to protective devices now used in long-term industrial 
loans seems to be an inevitable development in banking. 

Behind the balance sheet are factors which play ‘an 
important role; such factors as the technical state of the 
art, plant processes and product, research facilities, the 
attitude of the management towards research, technical 
advances in foreign countries which may influence the 
domestic market—all have a meaning to the eye of the 
skilled observer which may be translated into the lan- 
guage of dollars and cents—deficits or dividends. 

When the balance sheet is cast up for the textile in- 
dustry, one conspicuous item is “fixed assets.” That 
word “fixed” is the fly in the ‘industrial ointment.” 
Nothing is fixed these days! Recently many industries 
have slipped from their moorings, in the swift running 
tide of industrial competition, unless they are anchored 
in the bed rock of pure science. Applied science is the 
motive power of industrial change. The tempo of our 
industrial life is a dynamic cresendo. Is the textile in- 

(Continued on Page 27) 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. | 
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WE ADD 
RAPID FAST SCARLET RH POWDER 


RAPID FAST RED FGH POWDER 


the brightest Reds of the group. 


RAPID FAST RED IRH POWDER 
the Rapid Fast Red of INDANTHREN FAST- 


NESS for pinks. 


RAPID FAST BROWN GGH POWDER 


RAPID FAST BROWN IBH POWDER 


the only homogeneous Rapid Fast Browns. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. | 
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THE SCENES WITH 
KNITGOODS STYLIST 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


THE GREAT MESH AND 
LACE MYSTERY 


Prices slashed! ‘Cut mesh stocks 
above $1.35,” says department store 
‘buyer in ferocious (and, we note, 


anyonymous) article in a daily fash- 


ion paper. 


Whereupon, news comes from the 
very upper-caste fashion magazines 
that mesh stockings are being seen at 
Cannes—the first recognition of this 
vogue by these commentators on the 
Ultra Smart; heretofore they have 
refused to admit that mesh and lace 
stockings had any place at all in the 
fashion picture. 


Today you hear that the mesh 
vogue is dead. Tomorrow you hear 
that these stocks will settle into the 
staple class, constituting a small but 
a continuous portion of hosiery pro- 
duction. 


And if the leading retailers here in 
New York are right, there is plenty 
of assurance that mesh and lace 
stockings are not out; that they will 
sell all through the summer months, 
and that there is considerable possi- 
bility of their continuing to sell right 
through the following season. As to 
their becoming staple, that is a mat- 
ter for anyone’s conjecture, and it 
depends as much on the maker as on 
the wearer. If these stockings are 
made so that they fit and wear well, 
appear in smart colors and sell for 
fair prices, there is no reason why 
they should not have a permanent 
place in the feminine wardrobe. If, 
on the other hand, they are made the 
subject of current price practices, 
with the inevitable quality-cutting 
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ARWOOD 


results, naturally they will commit 
their own suicide. 


Four of the most wide-awake and 
representative New York department 
stores express themselves as_ thor- 
oughly confident in this hosiery style 
for promotion during the summer; a 
fifth is keeping a wary eye on what 
happens to manufacturers’ reserve 
stocks, knowing that disposition of 


them can seriously affect the market, 


according to whether they are dis- 
posed of on reasonable bases or 


“dumped.” 


There are too many sides to this 


whole situation for anyone to say 


WHAT IS YOUR 
STYLE PROBLEM? 


This monthly feature must 
of necessity be general and 
of fairly wide scope. 


The reactions of our read- 
ers and their inquiries indi- 
cate that each has his own 
style problem, peculiar to 
himself. 


We want to help you. We 
are glad to answer specific 
style questions. There is no 
charge. Write to: 

HARWOOD 
40 East 41st Street 


New York, N. Y. 


exactly what will happen; but these 
things at least are apparent: 

From the consumer's viewpoint, 
lace and mesh hose are good for the 
whole summer and probably longer. 


From the manufacturer's view- 
point, lace and mesh hose have been 
produced too fast and too often, and 
the disposition of this over-supply 
may make or ruin the vogue. 

Speaking of designs, the “striped” 
effect is something to keep away 
from, since it cannot be generally 
worn, and does not, as is sometimes 


No! 


supposed, slenderize because of its 
vertical lines. Sketched is an exam- 
ple of the kind of lace stocking not 
to make if you want it to sell often 
and long. 


Gentleman’s Mesh 
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GENTLEMEN FOLLOW 
SUIT 


The conservative male, after a sea- 
son of observing the feminine rush to 
meshes, has decided to imitate this 
cool and comfortable theme in his 
own hosiery; or perhaps those who 
decide what the male will stand for, 
have decided that he will stand for 
mesh socks. They are being offered, 
and early reports are favorable. 
Made up in pure silk, they are not 
nearly as “wild” as they sound; in 
fact, our artist had to use the magni- 
fying glass to detect the mesh, but a 
loose knit by any other name may sell 
a little sweeter! 


SLACKS STILL STRONG 


The mannish slacks are still giving 
the beach pajama real competition. 
Most ‘of the department stores in 


and around New York are stocking . 


these new tailored trousers in a va- 


_viety of colors and fabrics, and ex- 
pecting to realize a neat bit of busi- 


ness on them. 


Separate tops, to be worn with 
slacks or pajamas, can add to knitted 
activity, for several can be sold to 
wear with the same pair. Among 
these tops, the kerchief style is the 
most recent importation, from the 
fashionable European bathing resorts. 


Sketched is one, knitted in several 


colors, or jersey. Almost any sum- 
mer weight yarn could be used with 
equal success, provided it will stand 
sun and water treatment. 


The slacks themselves are being 
seen with medium width trousers, 
tailored pockets, cuffed or plain legs, 
and now and then a built-up waist- 


| 
Kerchief Top 


line. Some are knitted to fit snugly 
at the waistline in bands about six 
inches deep. And for fabric choice, 
the wise thing is the non-wrinkling, 
packable type, such as jersey or terry 
cloth—not linen, which may look 
better in the shop, but loses its fresh- 
ness all too quickly on the beach. 
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ANKLET ADDENDA 


Short socks for men are still Big 
Summer News. And the cotton ones 
we mentioned last month are being 
supplemented by woolen in the same 
English six-and-three rib style as reg- 
ulation half hose. 


These, they say, look cooler than 
the’ angora which went so well last 


year. Whether they really are or not 


is a moot question. 


But there is no doubt that they 
wear better, and on that basis the 
stores expect they will be popular. 
Slacks are now the approved garment 
for the well-dressed golfer, and the 
resulting business in anklet socks 
should be considerable, to say noth- 
ing of the usual volume for tennis 
wear. 


As to colors, the pastels are good— 
canary yellow, blue, light green, and 
of course plenty of white. 


SENSIBLE SANDAL 


A compromise between the sandal 
foot heel and the regulation reinforc- 
ed type is being shown by one stock- 


ing manufacturer in a “stepped” re- 


inforcement, as illustrated. It pro- 


Pseudo-Sandal 


vides protection at the shoe line, and 
yet gives the appearance of a sandal 
heel from the back. 


Buyers uphold our prediction that 
the extreme sandal foot, with mini- 
mum reinforcements and therefore 
minimum wearing power, is not long 
for this practcial world; that is, in 
the volume it has been enjoying dur- 
ing the last month or two. For even- 
ing, and for occasional wear, they will 
always stock some; but the propor- 
tions are already dwindling back into 
their natural place, 
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SUMMER’S SHADES 


Place your bets on white, blue, 
and pink, in summer clothes. The 
beige that went so well earlier in the 
season is not seen so much now. Of 
course white is always out in front, 
for warm weather. Blue has walked 
away with some of the real money 
for Spring, and continues, in all light- 
er shades, to be a Summer favorite. 
And the third choice, about which 
talk is just beginning to be heard, is 
pink. 

Bathing suit departments report a 
surprising demand for white bathing 
suits, especially in the over-five-dol- 
lars class. This is probably because 
of (1) the smartness of white in al! 
types of clothing; (2) the improve- 
ments in the appearance of white 
suits, most of them now being made 
of light weight double fabric which 
does not become transparent when 


wet, or a heavy fabric lined with very | 


thin jersey. 
Maroon and bright blue are also 
good-selling bathing suit colors. 


SEW A FINE SEAM - 


A new seam for finishing fine un- 
derwear has been developed by the 
makers of the Flatlock machine. It 
is exceptionally narrow, and for use 
on garments of sheer or fragile-look- 
ing fabrics, is well worth noting. The 
accompanying sketch shows the new 
seam as it compares in size with a 
current flatlock seam. 

And another item of underwear 


New Size 


news is the 20 cut Swiss rib fabric 
that can be produced on Scott & 
Williams’ automatic Swiss rib ma- 


chine. This is a super-fine cut, and 


produces a fabric of remarkable elas- 
ticity and daintiness. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Ira Campbell has been promoted to overseer of weav- 
ing at the Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Clarkson Jones, who has been assistant secretary of 
the Rhodhiss Mills Company, Rhodhiss, N. C., will here- 
_after act as general superintendent of the mills. 


L. A. Elmore has been promoted from overseer of the 
cloth room of Mill No. 2 to assistant superintendent of 
the Rhodhiss Mills Company, Rhodhiss, N. C. 


G. F. Woods has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of No. 2 carding at the Rhodhiss Mills Com- 
pany, Rhodhiss, N. C. 

_ E. W. Atwood has been promoted from second hand 
to second hand in carding at the Rhodhiss Mills No. 2, 
Rhodhiss, N. C. | : 


G. E. Stephens has been transferred from overseer of 
No. 2 cloth room to overseer No. 1 cloth room at the 
Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C. 


Harley Brown has been promoted to overseer of No. 2 
cloth room at the Rhodhiss Mills Company, Rhodhiss, 
N. C. 


John Schenck, of Charlotte, has accepted a position 
with the Clearwater Manufacturing Company, Clear- 
water, S. C. | 


Kay Cashion has resigned as night overseer weaving, 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., to accept position as day 
overseer weaving, Spencer Corporation, Spindale, N. C. 


Joseph H. Shinn, who for the past five years has been 
connected with the technical department of the Ameri- 
can-Bemberg Corporation, has resigned that position. 


James Farris, formerly overseer spinning at the Rhyne- 
Houser Manufacturing Company, has become superin- 
tendent of the Wildan Mills,,Cherryyville, N.C. 


H. D. Becknell, formerly with the Ranlo Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ranlo, N. C., has been appointed overseer 
of night weaving at the Minette Mills, Grover, N. C. 


J. L. Jones, a graduate of the Textile,School of North 
Carolina State College, who has been overseer of spin- 
ning, has been promoted to assistant superintendent of 
Erwin Cotton Mills No. 1, Durham, N. C. . 


K. E. Shawcross, formerly of Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Providence, R. I., has accepted position as 
designer Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 
Many interesting features 


W. L. Brown has resigned as second hand in weaving, 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., to accept position as 


night overseer weaving, Spencer Corporation, Spindale, 


J. S. Tritle has been elected vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Westinghouse Electric Supply Com- 
pany, wholesale distributor of Westinghouse products to 
electrical dealers, contractors and industrial establish- 
ments, He will assume his new duties immediately in 
addition to his present position, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. 

J. Fred Welch, of Welch & Brookshire, Charlotte, N. 
C., has returned to the city after an extended trip through 
the East, where he visited the Orleans Bobbin Works, 
at Newport, Vt., and the Superoil Products Company, of 
Boston. Welch & Brookshire have represented the for- 
mer company in the South for some time and have just 
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completed arrangements with the Superoil Products Com- 
pany to handle their products in the State of North Car- 
olina. Mr. Welch also visited some of the textile mills 
in the East that are in process of liquidation. 

M. R. Harden, a graduate of the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College, who has been superintend- 
ent of Erwin Cotton Mills No. 1, Durham, N. C., has 
been promoted and is now superintendent of Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills No. 4, at the same place. Mr. Harden succeeds 
E. M. Holt, who has been made assistant manager of the 


_ Erwin Cotton Mills Company. | 


Other State College alumni with the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company are Carl R. Harris, manufacturing engi- 
neer, with headquarters at Durham; J. W. Inscoe, assist- 
ant to Mr. Harris; T. C. Pegram, superintendent at the 
Cooleemee plant; J. E. McNeely, superintendent of fin- 
ishing at the Cooleemee plant; A. R. Marley, assistant 
overseer of carding, Cooleemee plant; O. A. Zachary, 
offcie manager at Erwin; and C. W. Howell, second hand 
at one of the Durham plants. 


Walter S. Brewster, of the Pacific Mills, was elected 
president of the Textile Export Association of the United 
States at a meeting held May 4, 1932. Frank S. Bruyn, 
of Turner, Halsey Company, was chosen vice-president; 
W. Ray Bell, secretary of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants, was named treasurer, and Fred’k. A. 
Colt, of the Cotton-Textile Institute, was elected secre- 
tary. | 

Walter S. Brewster, Henry G. F. Lauten, of Prince- 
Lauten Company, and Louis Weithorn, of the Bear Mill 
Manufacturing Company, were re-elected members of the 
board of directors. G. A. Stafford, of G. A. Stafford & 
Co., was also elected to the board. 


A preliminary meeting was addressed by Thomas C. 
Ballagh, Department of Commerce representative in the 
Argentine. Mr. Ballagh spoke on general conditions in 
that country and on export prospects. He said that 
American firms are well regarded and spoke of the neces- 
sary considerable decline in Argentina imports during the 
past year as a primary cause for the loss in our exports 
to that country. The suspension of the gold standard by 
Great Britain favored cotton goods imports from that 
country. He pointed out, however, that many American 
exporters are well established and well represented in the 
Argentine market. | 


OBITUARY 
MRS. H. B. JENNINGS 


Lumberton, N, C.—Mrs. H. B. Jennings, wife of H. B. 
Jennings, president. of the Jennings and Mansfield Mills, 
died suddenly at her home here. She had been ill for 
several weeks, but her condition was not regarded as se- 
rious. She was 48 years of age. Besides her husband, 


She is survived by six children. 


W. D. Taulman Opens Atlanta Sales Office 


W. D. Taulman, for the past two years secretary-treas- 
urer of Neville & Cleary, Inc., announces the opening of 
offices at 1104 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga., as inde- 
pendent sales engineer and manufacturers representative. 
Among other accounts, he will handle the Chapman 
Valve Manufacturing Company, Indian Orchard, Mass., 
and National Valve and Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in the Southeastern territory. 

Mr. Taulman was born in Southern Ohio, and attended 
the University of Cincinnati, taking the mechanical and 
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electrical engineering courses. After serving in the World 
War, he joined the engineering sales organization of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, with whom he 
remained from 1929 to 1927. From 1919 to 1923, he 
was attached to the Atlanta office of this company, and 
from 1923 to 1927 with the Charlotte office. He is well 
known to textile men. 


In 1927 he resigned from this connection to open the 
branch office of Neville & Cleary, Inc., at New Orleans, 
La. Upon the death of Mr. William Neville in Novem- 
ber, 1929, Mr. Taulman became secretary-treasurer of 
the company, located at the Atlanta headquarters. 


Many Interesting Features for American 
Association Meeting 


The following information relative to the coming con- 
vention of the Americafy Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was released through the sien cache of the Asso- 
ciation in Charlotte: 

The regular meeting of the board of Government will 
be held in the private dining room of the Biltmore, in 
Atlanta, on Thursday evening, May 19, at 7 o'clock, At- 
lanta time. All members of the board are urged to be 
present. 


All sessions of the convention will be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel except the banquet session. The banquet will 
be at the Piedmont Driving Club at 7 o'clock. 
_ Aside from the President’s address at the morning ses- 
sion, Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, President of the Harvard 
School of Business Research, will speak on the “Market- 
ing and Distribution of Cotton Textiles.” 

The afternoon session will be a discussion of cotton 
and its competitive fibres. Every member attending this 
session is invited to take part in the discussion after sev- 
eral prepared papers have been presented. | 

At the banquet session there will be two short ad- 
dresses. One by George Sloan, President of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, the other by Hon. Richard Russell, 


Governor of Georgia. During and following the banquet. 


there will be appropriate features of entertainment. | 

The Saturday morning session will be the regular ex- 
ecutive morning session, at which the report of the secre- 
tary and treasurer will be read and the various commit- 
tee reports, concluding with the election of officers, etc. 

The Atlanta Entertainment Committee will honor the 
Board of Government with a breakfast on Friday morn- 
ing, and at noon Friday will honor the ladies with a 
luncheon. 

There will be no regular banquet charge this year, but 
there will be a registration fee of $5.00 for each gentle- 
man attending the convention. This fee will entitled the 
registrant to have one lady guest at the banquet. 

There will be no separate banquet: for the ladies, as 
this year all ladies attending the convention are invited 
to the regular banquet of the Association, 

Tickets for the banquet will be given to the members 
as they register. All persons attending the banquet are 
requested to register upon arrival in order that the com- 
mittee in charge of the banquet may know for how many 
to prepare. 

At the banquet the President is very anxious to have 
all of the gentlemen wear cotton suits and the ladies to 
wear cotton dresses. In fact, Mr. Callaway is hoping 
that the banquet will be thoroughly informal and out- 
standing by the cotton wearing apparel in evidence. 

Indications are now that a very large group will be in 
attendance, so it is advisable to make hotel reservations 
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immediately. 


YOU “CASH IN" ON A 


Superior Finish 


THE POINT SALE 


You no longer need feel that you cannot afford to 
scour your rayon hosiery before you dye. 


Houghton’s Wonder Powders enable you, at low 
cost and with little time, to get the superior finish 
obtained by a separate scouring operation—the 
finish that means so much to you when your goods 
are on the sales counter. 


Only half as-much of the proper Wonder Powder is 
required as of ordinary soap. And the lime required 
is only 10 minutes—not 20 minutes to a half hour. 


-The Houghton Wonder Powders are pure vegetable 
oils plus a new-type of neutral colloidal detergent 
which assists greatly in removing more rapidly and 
completely the grease, fat, oil and dirt in the fabric. 
No odor or soap staims dre left on the goods. The 
Powders lather profusely’and rinse with remarkable 
ease. 


- Convince yourself by a practical demonstration, 
which the Houghton Man will gladly arrange, that 
you can reduce your processing time, decrease pro- 
duction costs and improve the quality and finish 
by using the proper Wonder Powder, regardless of 
the type of fabric. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO . DETROIT 


Houghton Distributors 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, 820 Comer Bldg., James A. Brittain 
GEORGIA—Atlanta, 525 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., J. M. Keith | 
NORTH CAROLINA—Greensboro, P. 0. Box 663, H. J. Waldron 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville, P. O. Box 1241, R. J. Maxwell 
TEN NESSEE—-Chattanooga, P. O. Box 656, Porter H. Brown 
TEX., ARK., MISS., LA., MO., 418 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo., 
C. G. Schultze 
VIRGINIA—Richmond, 2401 Maplewood Ave., J. E. Davidson 
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KNITTING TRADE NOTES 


Rapid Planning Needed in Hosiery 
Business 


Emergency planning must be added to long-term and 
seasonal planning if new facts’ and changing conditions 
are to be faced successfully, declared J. P. Margeson, Jr., 
vice-president. and general manager of the Phoenix Hos- 
iery Company, before the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Management Association. 


Mr. Margeson cited an example of an emergency plan 
that aroused considerable interest among business leaders 
in his audience, many of whom requested the chairman to 
recall him to the floor for further exposition of his theme 
after he had completed his address on “Adapting Plan- 
ning to Rapid Changes.” In the course of his talk he 
made several references to his company, noting at one 
point that a reduction in inventory of $1,400,000 on an 
inventory of $3,400,000 had been made in six months 
last year by the use of the planning method he outlined. 

“During past periods of business expansion, when de- 
mand exceeded supply, profits were made in spite of op- 
portunism, ‘hole in the dyke’ policies and lack of plan- 
ning,’ he told the convention. 3 

“The number of business and personal suicides in the 
present times of stress, however, indicates the lack of 
adaptability to conditions of rapid change and the neces- 
sity of first creating the planning function and then 
adapting that planning function to emergency conditions. 
Courage must be developed to face new facts abruptly 
presented, and ingenuity must find a new quick plan for 
successful operation under changing conditions.”’ 


He cited the rapid style changesin the hosiery indus- 
try as to yarns, gauges, fabrics and designs, as well as 
the rapid obsolescence of automobiles, as examples calling 
for prompt decisions. 


“The day is gone,” he continued, “when a manufac- 
turer could say to his salesmen: ‘I have produced a 
good article; now you sell it.’ Today in the style field, 
particularly, the salesmen say to the manufacturer: “This 
is what will sell; now you make it.’ Woe betide the man- 
ufacturer who has not yet learned to respect this reversal 
of emphasis! 

“Rapidly changing conditions require the extension of 
planning from the usual field of General Planning plus 
Seasonal Planning to the new field of Emergency Plan- 
ning.’’ 

The following is an example of emergency plan used 
by Phoenix for bi-monthly or monthly revisions, follow- 
ing the progress of the seasonal plan by detailing styles 
and colors, adjusting selling pressure and manufacturing 
rates to take care of rapid changes: 

I. Monthly Plan and Schedule (supplementing bud- 
gets) for the control of sales and production rates and 
inventories by styles. Reviewed by sales manager, pro- 
duction-planning supervisor and the controller. 

1. List is in accordance with styles, totalled by major 
production classifications as follows: 

a. Seasonal sales plan (estimate). 

b. Previous emergency period sales rate (actual). 

c. Probable sales for coming period (estimate). 

d. Closing inventory (wanted at end of period). 
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e. Total needs (total of c. plus d). 

f. Opening inventory (at beginning of period). 

g. Production needed in firsts (e. minus f.) 

h. Probable production of seconds (used to add to 
production schedules but also to determine advisability 
of dropping style when percentage of seconds makes style 


unprofitable). 


1. Total production needed (g. plus h.) 

j. Number of machines needed this period. 
k. Number of machines available this period. 
1. Working schedules by machine groups. 


Holeproof Co. Reduces Hosiery Prices 


New reducéd prices were announced this week by the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, the company 
introducing for the first time two numbers of women’s 
stockings to retail at less than $1. | 

These numbers were reduced from $7.25 to $6, and 
will retail at 79 cents. A new 51 gauge 3 thread stock- 
ing is priced at $14. A recently introduced mesh stock- 
ing is lowered from $7.75 to $7.50. 


Cadet Rights Sold to the Simon’s Co. 


Complete control of the Cadet Hosiery Company has 
passed into the hands of The Simon’s Company, hosiery 
distributors, as a result of that company’s purchase of 
all the Cadet capital stock, it was announced. The 
Simon’s Company, and the Massachusetts Knitting Mills, 
of Boston and Columbia, Tenn., recently joined in the 
purchase of the Cadet assets, and the latest deal was 
consummated between Simon’s and the Massachusetts. 

Ralph Simon, treasurer of the company bearing his 
name, indicated that the purchase price was approxi- 


mately $20,000. He stated that the Cadet, once a factor - 


in the quality business, has been in the trade for 27 
years, and during its active participation in the business 
spent more than $1,000,000 in national advertising. 

The purchasers state that in addition to all the Cadet 
trademarks, they have acquired various patent rights 
covering machines and appliances for the manufacture 


of hosiery. Among the trademarks acquired are the fol- 
lowing: 


Perfumed Hosiery 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, have introduced 
a new product for perfuming hosiery. This new product, 
known as Del-Odor, is a perfumed finishing oil which is 
dissolved in the last rinse after dyeing and imparts a fra- 
grant, lasting perfume to the hosiery which will not be 
driven off in boarding or be lost if the hose are kept in 
stock for several weeks before sale. 


This idea of perfumed hosiery attracted a great deal of 


attention and comment at the Knitting Arts Show and 
many of the larger producers are already experimenting 
with it on their higher grade numbers. The operation is 
ridiculously inexpensive, as it does not add any time or 
labor to the regular finishing operation and the cost of 
the product is less than $,02 per dozen pair of hose. 
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Standard-Trump Introduces New 80 Wrap 
Machine 


The Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Company have 
brought out a new 80 wrap machine of the individual 
needle wrap type. 

Eighty wrap bobbins make it possible to use 80 differ- 
ent colors; that is, different colors on each needle in 


groups. ‘The machine has 25 step pattern mechanism, 
with trick wheel control. It will turn out hose with high 
splice, double sole, plaited body. The exclusive “Gusse- 
toe” gives a tailored fit to the foot. Any type of wrap 
yarn may be used. 


This machine is of the revolving cylinder-high cylinder 
type. 


Patent on Grip-Rite Tension Device 


U.S. Patent No. 1,835,654 was recently issued to C. T. 
LaMont, of Milwaukee, covering a Grip-Rite tension de- 
vice for full-fashioned footers. 


The attachment is distributed exclusively by the Fidel- 
ity Machine Company, Philadelphia, which reports that 
because of the vogue for meshes and the necessity of re- 
ducing seconds to a minimum on fine gauge work, the 
attachment has been well received. 


Non-Run Hose Are Shown 


An interesting demonstration of the knitting of non- 
run stockings was held at the Textile Machine Works, 
Reading, Pa., last week. . The hose were knitted under 
patents owned by the Textile Patents Corporation. 

Stockings were knitted on a Reading full-fashioned 
knitting machine equipped with the attachments neces- 


sary for non-run hosiery production. Various tests were 


given the product to demonstrate its non-run features. 


‘DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 
\ Ciba Co_Lid.. Montreel, Canads 


If you use 
> 
COLORS 


why not get the best, 
which are cheapest 
in the end? 
Investigate 
our complete line 
of 


PYROGENE 
COLORS 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


Sole Ragrneenneiions bs the United States 
SOCIETY OF 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland : 


Sole Selling Agents for 


BRANCHES 
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Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion. of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Pewinistdiis An “On To Washington” 
Movement 


We have this week suggested to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, a national 
organization with headquarters in Washington, 
that they sponsor a mass visit of business men 
to Washington upon a specified date. 

We have asked them to arrange with all rail- 
roads running into Washington to put on, simul- 
taneously, a one-day excursion rate of $5 round 
trip for points 300 to 400 miles distance from 
Washington with proportional rates for shorter 
or greater distances. 


We believe that, if the $5 round trip was put 
on for a specified date and thé'Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. appealed to business men to 
take advantage of same in order to present to 
their Senators and Congressmen their ideas upon 
taxation and Federal expenditures, more than 
100,000 business men would converge upon 
Washington from all directions and Congress 
would realize for the first time the temper of 
the people. 


If the business men of this country would 
overflow Washington for a single day, the lobby 
of the Federal employees and bureaucrats would 
be pushed aside and Federal expenditures would, 
we believe, be cut more than $500,000,000 in- 
stead of the paltry $75,000,000 which is now 
indicated. 

The president of a large bank said to us this 
week, “If Congress would reduce expenditures 
$750,000,000, confidence would be restored and 
there would be an immediate revival of business 
and unemployment would be reduced to a mini- 
mum.” 

A powerful lobby of employees is now dictat- 
ing legislation in Washington and defeating most 
of that aimed at economy. 
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tion an article entitled, 
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It is time for business men to go to Washing- 


-ton in such numbers as to be able to make them- 


selves heard. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will render a great service in this emer- 
gency if they will accept our suggestion. 

The railroads will be glad to put on the $5 
round trip rate; in fact, many excursions to 
Washington have already been run upon that 
basis. 


They Could Not Use It 


An employee of a Southern cotton mill re- 
cently sent to a magazine. of National circula- 
‘“T Work in a Cotton 
Mill,” and the reply came back, “It is skilfully 
written but we do not see a place for it in the 
magazine.”’ 

The article was exceedingly well written but 
it put cotton mill work in the South in a favor- 
able light and nothing of that kind is wanted. 

If the article had pictured Southern cotton 
mills as slave driving’ institutions where em- 
ployees lived in hunger and misery he would 
have received a check instead of a rejection. 

Magazines of National circulation have never 
been willing to publish anything favorable to 
Southern cotton mills. 


Should Copy Roosevelt and Wilson 


Whenever.,Congress refused to put through 
those measures which he deemed necessary to 
the welfare of the people, Theodore Roosevelt 


took the stump for a few days. 


When during the World War Congress op- 
posed the policies of the administration, Wood- 
row Wilson followed the example of Teddy 
Roosevelt and went out to the people. 


The appeals of both Roosevelt and Wilson 
never failed to bring forward public sentiment 
which Congress dared not oppose. 

President Hoover is faced by a Congress 


which refuses to put into effect the reductions 


in Federal expenditures which he demands. 


If he would take a leaf from the books of 
Roosevelt and Wilson and take the stump for 
a few days with addresses at Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land and St. Louis or at other large centers a 
wave of public sentiment would roll upon Con- 
gress and force a material reduction in Federal 
expenses. | 


The country is alive with sentiment for re- 
ductions and if Mr. Hoover will go out to the 


people Congress will not dare to disobey the 
command which will come to it in no uncertain 


words. 
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Should Not Be Admitted 


A prominent South Carolina cotton manufac- 
turer writes as follows: 

I have this morning been honored by Miss Rebecca 
Smaltz of the Women’s Bureau of Washington. Her ob- 
ject is to study the conditions of the employment of wo- 
men in industry. I have declined to give her and co- 
operation at least until I can give the matter considera- 
tion. I shall be greatly obliged if you can give me the 
low down on this proposed proposition. 


We wrote him that Miss Smaltz had no right 


whatever to enter his mill and that he did right 
in refusing to admit her. 


The Department of Labor, of which the Wo- 
men’s Bureau is a division, spent $14,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money last year and it should 
not be forgotten that the salaries and expenses 
of an army of Miss Smaltzses are being borne 
by taxpayers. | 

The Women’s Bureau, which has never hesi- 
tated to misrepresent conditions in the cotton 
mills of the South, has already formed its opin- 
ion and Miss Smaltz could have written her re- 
port without leaving her desk in Washington. 


At Your Expense 


The following is a reprint of the statement 
printed upon a catalogue of pamphlets as sent 
out by the U. S. Government: 


The United States Government.is' the greatest of all . 


modern publishers... .. It employs thousands of scien- 
tists, who are engaged the year round making researches 
and investigations in all branches of agriculture and 
household economy, in geology, in mining, in electricity, 
in chemistry, in astronOmy, in engineering, in aviation, 
in preventive medicine, in forestry, in irrigation, in ship- 
ping and railroad problems, in trade and manufactures. 
The arts of war as well as those of peace are also actively 
cultivated. The greatest art of all, that of maintaining 
and spreading free government, is strenuously carried on 
by the President, Cabinet, Senators, Representatives, the 
Army and the Navy. 


The results of all these activities of the most compre- 
hensive and effective organization ever known are con- 
stantly reduced to print and poured out in an incessant 
flood from the Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton, the largest printing plant in the world. 


The greater number of these public documents are for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, located in the 
Government Printing Office. The Government did not 
establish this sales office for purposes of profit, but as a 
public convenience. The prices charged cover only paper 
and printing, no charge being made for the services of 
the statesmen and scientists who are the authors of the 
various books, pamphlets, periodicals, and maps, nor are 
commissions allowed for their sale. The documents have 
the freedom of the mails and are sent without postage. 


As you read the above boast, you should real- 
ize that both the preparation and printing of 
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Government publications ( 160,000,000 this 
year) is at the expense of the taxpayers of this 
country. 


The statement says that they employ thou 
sands of scientists. They investigate such things 
as the Love Life of Bull Frogs and the taxpayers 
pay their salaries and expenses. 


The Federal Nut Department 
(From The Chicago Tribune ) 


A news item from Salem, Oregon, says that 
the Federal employees in Crater Lake National 
Park will count the nuts the squirrels store away 
this Fall. Students of government are advised 
to watch this, because here is the genesis of a 
Government bureau. It is not always possible 
to catch one just as it breaks the shell. From 
the Crater Lake research various reports will go 
to Washington and when they come in a new set 
of offices with doorman, usher, superintendent, 
chief clerk, three assistant clerks, two stenogra- 
phers, three filing clerks and a publicity agent 
will be required. 


In 1933 this force will be expanded to meet 
the increased demands. It will then consist of 
fifty field agents, thirty envelope addressers, two 
policemen, two private elevator operators, ten 
typesetters and three pressmen. Later there will 
be six chemists, two hundred forestry experts, 
ten acorn experts, ten chestnut specialists and 
ten agents well informed as to hickory nuts and 
paper shell pecans, In 1936 the bureau will 
move into a bureau of its own and by 1940 the 
squirrel and rodent department will be one of 
the foundations of the Government and the sec- 
retary will be expected to deliver thirty dele- 
gates to the Republican National Convention. 


In the meanwhile the new bureau of Govern- 
ment may advise the citizens how to live after 
the taxes have been paid. 


There may be enough acorns. 


We Ought To Be Ashamed 


Go through the hospital and ask the patients 
what is the greatest blessing and they will say 
‘‘health.”’ Go to the blind school and ask what 
is the greatest blessing and the reply will be ‘‘the 
power to see.”’ Go to the deaf and dumb insti- 


tution and ask what is the greatest blessing and 
the reply will be “to be able to hear and speak.” 
Then go out on the streets and hear men, who 
can see and hear and talk and are in such perfect 
health that they never think of health at all, 
complain because they have none of the bless- 
ings of life.” —Charity and Children. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Standard Blidg., 
1001 Jefferson Greensboro, N. C. 


If It’s Made of Paper 


Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Co. Saco. ME. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 


Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The. 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Millis In The South 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


LExINGTON, N. C.—The Nokomis Cotton Mills have 
closed down indefinitely and the Erlanger Cotton Mills 
will for the present operate three days and three nights. 


Yapxkin, N. C.—It is reported that the North Caro- 
lina Finishing Company will install sewing machines and 
engage in the manufacture of men’s shirts. 


WELLForp, S. C.—Jackson Mill, Mill No. 2, is install- 
ing sufficient Barber-Colman spooling and warping equip- 
ment to handle the mill’s entire production. Jackson 
Mills, Mill No. 1, at Iva, S. C., replaced spooling and 
warping equipment earlier this year with Barber- Colman 
machinery. 


spooling and warping equipment 
at Kershaw Cotton Mills is being replaced with Barber- 
Colman machines. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—The Diamond Cotton Mills, which 
were recently acquired by the Lineberger-Stowe interests 
of Belmont, who also operate the Rowan Mills here, are 
installing Whitin combing equipment and making other 
improvements. 


Rockwoop, TENN.—It is expected that an addition 
will be built to the Cumberland Silk Mills. The plant is 
operated by Rieback & Mandell, of New York. The 
building is owned by a local holding company which 
plans to spend $3,000 for enlarging it it. 


JASPER, TENN.—Pryor Hosiery Mills here has resumed 
operations after being shut down for several weeks. It 
had been operating only intermittently during the last 
18 months. W. W. Turner, manager; said that the mills 
were employing approximately 100 and running full time. 


Rock Hii, S. C.—An amendment to the charter of 
the Industrial Cotton Mills Company, Inc., of which L. 
D. Pitts is president, reduces its actually issued and out- 
standing capital stock from 22,437 shares to 14,912 
shares. 7 


Tuxepo, N. C.—No announcement has yet been made 
regarding the reorganization of the Green River Cotton 
Mills, which were sold at receivers’ sale last week. The 
plant and property was sold to E. W. Montgomery Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., and the State Planters and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va., the price being $42,850. The 
mill has 8,400 spindles for producing 40s to 120s mer- 
cerized and gray yarns. W. M. Sherard, of. Henderson- 
ville, is receiver. ; 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Wescott Hosiery Mill has filed 


| motion for appeal in two cases in Federal District Court, 


concerning suits for alleged patent infringement. 

The two cases are the Wescott Mill vs. Rich’s, Inc., 
and J. Regenstein, two local department stores. In the 
original suits the hosiery people charged that their hos- 
iery patents had been infringed upon and in an opinion 
handed down on February 13 by Judge E. Marvin Un- 
derwood the Westcott patent was held invalid. 

The appeal takes the cases to the fifth United States 
Circuit of Appeals at New Orleans, 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN.—It is reported here that the 
_Robinson-McGill Manufacturing Compauy’s_ knitting 
mill is adding machinery to increase its capacity 50 per 
cent, and will give employment to additional operatives. 


Duruam, N. C.—The Ruth Hosiery Mills, which are 
operated by W. J. Berry, are reported to be operating on 
a day and night schedule at this time. This plant man- 
ufactures both full-fashioned and seamless hosiery. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Efird’s Department Store, of 
Charlotte, N. C., has purchased 500 cotton suits from 
the Carolina Clothing: Manufacturing Company, of this 
city. The goods were made in the plant of the Greenville 
Clothing Manufacturing Company, and sold through the 
Carolina Clothing Company. 


Hemp, N. C.—Organization of the Pinehurst Sales 
Corporation, of New York, as an affiliate of Colonial 
Mills, Inc., has just been completed. The new company 
will act as exclusive selling agent for the Pinehurst Silk 
Mills, Inc., which was formerly identified with Burling- 
ton Mills, Inc. No immediate change is contemplated in 
the styling policy of the Pinehurst Silk Mills; the major 
portion of its loom equipment is to continue operating 
on rayon fabrics for the cutting-up and retail trade. 

Selling headquarters will be located with the Colonial 
Mills, Inc., at 83 Worth street. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Re-election of directors and officers 
of the Gluck and Equinox Mills featured meetings of the 
stockholders and directors of the two corporations held 
here. 

The reports of officers of the Gluck Mills indicated 
that the mill has enjoyed a very satisfactory year and 
the stockholders and directors were very much encour- 

aged. The following officers were re-elected: Weston 
_ Howland, of Boston, president; Robert E. Ligon, vice- 
president and general manager; Stanley Morton, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Aubrey Marshall, assistant treas- 
urer. 

Officers of Equinox Mills for the coming year include 
C. Q. Richardson, of Boston, president; C. R. Richmond, 


of Boston, secretary and treasurer, and Robert E. Ligon, 
general manager. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—A barrel of ammonia that went 
astray in the Diamond Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill here 
sent five of the girls who work in the plant to the hos- 
pital Several were overcome. 

Their condition is not serious, hospital attaches said. 
However, they had not regained entire consciousness. 
The other three who came to the hospital were dismissed 
immediately after first aid treatment. Those who had 
been overcome in the mill but not sufficiently injured to 
be brought to the hospital went to their homes. 

Workmen were opening the barrel of ammonia and 
were unable to plug the hole in the barrel with the spigot 
— enough to keep the fumes from spreading over the 
pliant. 

Officials of the mill and other members of the stand 
personnel joined hands in the quick rescue work that 
followed. The girls were taken to the hospital and homes 
speedily in private cars. 
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DIAMOND FINISH Rings 


start easily in summer 


Last year a bigger percentage of our business came in 
the hot months than in any previous year. In other words, 
more and more mills are changing rings in summer. With 
the adequate humidity control in. today's mills and with 
the new high polish finish and protective oil coating on 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings, there is absolutely NO dis- 
advantage to starting your rings in the summer months. 
But there IS a disadvantage in : aa if you need them 
now—isn't that true? 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


* 
Star Brand 
* The trustworthy * 
* Silicate of Soda * 
for textile processes 


| 


STAR Brand has five shining points, which year 
after year have been a guide to bleachers and 
dyers. It is the standard of textile silicates. In- 
or a sample. Crystal clear and as good as it 
ooks. 


What the five points in STAR Brand mean to you: 
1. Crystal Clear. | 
2. Quality uniform and constant. 


3. Baths remain clear under condi- 


— where other silicates may 
ail. 


4. Reserve alkalinity which neu- 
tralizes acids. 


5. Satisfactory for use with any 
fibre or mixtures. 


Write for information about one or all points 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ Co. 


DEPT. S.T., 121 8S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Makers also of 
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The Fallacy of Selling 
Under Cost 


\ EORGE A. SLOAN, President of the Cotton-Tex- 
(51 Institute, speaking at the luncheon-reception 
held at the Biltmore Hotel in honor of Francis P. 
Garvan, newly-elected President of the United States In- 
stitute of Textile Resarch, said in part: 


The shrinkage in demand for ‘textiles that we have ex- 
perienced during the past two months demands bold coun- 
teraction. If demand is less, the amount manufactured 
must be less. This is axiomatic. With adequate statistics 
now available there is no excuse for ignorance of present 
market conditions. When so much hinges upon a res- 
toration of buyer confidence this is a fatal time to allow 
a surplus of goods to accumulate and hang over the mar- 


ket. The manufacturer who hopes that some one else | 


will curtail or shut down in order to allow him to continue 
his own, production belongs in the class of dreamers. 
Nevertheless today he is the one most likely to make an 
appeal for leadership. To.cry out for leadership and at 
the same time to continue a high schedule of operations 
in the face of a greatly diminished demand is rank insin- 
cerity, to say the least. A mill executive who is so lack- 
ing in elementary principles of business to do that is not 
_ capable of following intelligent leadership. 

Put your own house in order and let the rest of the 
trade know promptly that you have done so. The leader- 
ship that is needed today must come from mill executives 
themselves. Example is better than precept. Nothing 
else will make a gerater contribution to confidence. Noth- 
ing else will serve so effectively to bring about a turn 
for the better. Nothing else will serve so promptly to 
give that reassurance to buyers which must precede the 
inevitable buying movement. 

Of equal, if not greater, importance is the crying need 
for evidence of leadership which will put a stop to this 
ruinous practice of selling. below cost.. On ail sides; 
hear complaints that something should:be done to oreveh 
sales below cost of production, to urge distributing agen- 
cies to resist reduced offers, to enlist Government aid or 
to invoke a would-be czar, while some of the very people 
complaining most loudly persist in underbidding each 
other for orders and forcing more goods on the buyer 
than he is willing to take at a fair figure. The problem 
of leading textiles out of this morass of low prices rests 
squarely with each individual executive. Prices will 
never be adequate until each one determines that he will 
no longer give away his goods or his labor or his raw 
material or a part of -his plant with each sale. It is 
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insufficient to answer that one does not know his costs. 
What stimulation to leadership is there in such a reply? 

Shame on the man who is forced to admit that he does 
not know his costs for each product manufactured! 
Shame on the so-called executives whose cost method 
consists of an elementary calculation on the back of a 
soiled envelope which takes the raw material at cost or 
market, whichever is lower, which adds an average labor 
cost, plus a guess at other charges, neglecting ‘all other 
inevitable items of cost!’ But even more inexcusable is 
the performance of the man who has an adequate knowl- 
edge of his cost and then puts this entirely out of sight 
and out of mind in his anxiety to make a sale. 


Today ample facilities are available for the provision 
of proper cost methods for all textile mills at less expense 
than ever before. A tremendous amount of attention has 
been given to educational effort along such lines with the 
result that the slightest attention to this subject will in- 
form. anyone as to proper principles of cost finding. 
These “penny-wise and pound-foolish” individuals, who 
neglect to spend a few hundred dollars for the installation 
of a suitable cost system, are exhibiting an absence of 
the sort of leadership that they implore. This minor 
investment would save many thousands of dollars yearly 
and would instill in the minds of the buyers that mill 
executives know whereof they speak. 


While the prevalent ignorance of costs in some quarters 
can not be cured overnight, the mill executive himself 
has it in his power to correct almost at a moment’s notice 
this damnably destructive price attitude which is con- 
stantly undermining the nation’s markets and destroying 
all semblance of confidence. 

I trust you will forgive me in departing from the pur- 
poses of this meeting. But after all how can we hope to 
finance the constructive efforts that have been discussed 
here today unless immediate steps are taken to translate 
appalling losses into reasonable profits. I can’t help but 
feel that there is a crying need at this time, more than 
ever before, for sound leadership in our textile markets 
and that such leadership must come very largely from the 
producers themselves. | 


Non-Run Hosiery Offers New Hope 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Non-run full-fashioned develop- 
ments are attracting the attention of the industry. 

There are two separate groups that have patents on 
equipment which will produce “non-run’’ full-fashioned 
goods. The older one is owned by the Textile Patents 
Corporation which has offices in the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Building its rights being based upon the Schwartz 
patent issued October 9, 1923, No. 1,470,490. 
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TOPS RECLOTHED 


Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. 
special point hardened lickerin wire. 
Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44.A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


.For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and. vour 
We use our own 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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The second patent, recently issued, is sponsored by 
Herman L. Miller, of the Bethayres Knitting Company, 
who stated to The Journal of Commerce that full-fash- 
ioned non-run goods from this plant will be placed on 
public sale “‘very shortly.” Mr. Miller said that these 
_stockings will cost slightly more than similar full-fashion- 
ed made on present types of machines. He stated that 
other manufacturers will be licensed under their patent to 
manufacture non-run goods of this type. 


Textile Patents Corporation believes that the Miller 
attachment, which it is reported is being manufactured 
in the machine shops of the Gotham, is an infringement 
on their patent and it is probable they will assert this 
claim legally in the near future. 

William Meyer, president of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers and head of 
the Apex Hosiery Company, is president of the Textile 
Patents Corporation; William R. Smith, patent attorney, 
vice-president, and Frederick E. Struve, general man- 
ager of the Apex Hosiery, secretary-treasurer. It is a 
Pennsylvania corporation. 

It is announced that stockings made by this method 


will be placed on sale in retail outlets June 1. The Tex- 


tile patents attachments for manufacturing non-run hos- 
iery can be placed on the ordinary types of full-fashioned 
machines and are, Mr. Smith Stated, ‘relatively inexpen- 
sive.’”’ The stockings will therefore be saleable at pop- 
ular prices, which may mean within a price range of 65 
cents up to $1.85. 

The new type machines and attachments are being 
made by the Textile Machine Works of Reading, Pa. 

An examination of the hosiery produced by the Textile 
Patents attachment shows a fabric that has a different 
appearance than the standard types of full-fashioned 
goods but an officer stated that several different varieties 
can be produced and that a two-thread stocking knitted 
on their machine can be made so that it resembles a 
three-thread on the standard type machines. Tests made 
showed it is actually non-run. 

Irrespective of the outcome of the legal phase as to 


which patent has priority, it is indicated in the announced © 


plans of both groups that a limited number of manufac- 
turers will be permitted to produce the non-run—those 
manufacturers who. obtain licenses. By this means it will 
be possible for the industry to do what it has as yet 
found impossible—keep production within reasonable 
manufacturers to make a fair profit. This angle appeals 
to manufacturers more than the non-run feature of the 
_ stocking.—Journal of Commerce. 


Plans for Southern Textile Convention 


Plans for the annual meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association, to be held at Hendersonville, N. C., on June 
24 and 25, are rapidly being completed. The complete 


program is expected to be ready for announcement with- 
in a short time. 
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NON-FLUID OIL Now 36 Years Old 


Used by Over 700 Large 
Southern Mills 


Strong proof that NON-FLUID OIL is a 


superior lubricant. Positive proof that it 
saves money for textile mills. For these 700 
large mills—among them nearly all of the 
most modern plants, know how to operate 
economically, and they’ve proven to them- 
selves that NON-FLUID OIL is “The Most 
Economical Lubricant for Textile Mill Ma- 
chinery.”’ 


_ The fact that over 70% of the leading textile 


mills—South and North—use NON-FLUID 
OIL accounts for the bewildering array of 
substitutes now being offered to textile mill 
men, Substitutes may have deceptively simi- 
lar names and use the proven facts about 
NON-FLUID OIL as claims for their prod- 
ucts—but they cannot duplicate the perform- 
ance of NON-FLUID OIL. 


NON-FLUID OIL saves money for textile 
mills because it outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times, 
reducing lubricant and labor costs. It does 
away with oil spots, because it does not drip, 


leak or spatter, so increases production of per- 
fect goods. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. ¥. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. - 
Southern Agent 
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Warehouses: 
Chicago, fl. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
Headquarters of the convention will be at the Skyland ek Pauls io Detroit. Mich. Charlotte. N.C. 
Hotel. Members are urged to make their reservations 


: New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, 8S. C. Greenville. 8. C 
well in advance. Requests for rooms are to be made 


direct to the Skyland Hotel. A local committee in 
charge of reservations will arrange for. accommodations 
at the other hotels in Hendersonville. 

Hendersonville is within easy reach of the textile ter- 
ritory and is a delightful meeting place, it is expected 
that the attendance this year will be very large. W. M. 
Sherard, mayor of Hendersonville, is a former president 
of the Southern Textile Association and is taking an ac- 
tive part in making arrangements for the convention. 


REGISTERED 


WN US PAT OFFICEA 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month | 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Looms. 


EER. Spinning Spindles 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


_... Master Mechanic 


Recent changes - 


Steel Rolls— 
—Their Condition 


Have them Repaired. We place them in 
first-class condition by re-necking, re-flut- 
ing, stoning, honing, polishing and case- 
hardening at a much less cost than you can 
buy new ones—doubling the life of your 
Rolls. 


Machinery deficiency can be greatly 


lessened by letting our expert repairers and 
overhaulers repair the 


parts causing 


trouble. 


“Quality -Features Built-in, 
Not Talked-in” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Makers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 
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Rayon Yarn Exports Show Gain 


Washington.—Heavily increased shipments of a num- 
ber of classes improved the value of our foreign trade in 
rayon in March by some 30 per cent as compared with 
February, it is disclosed by figures made public by the 
Department of Commerce. Shipments for the month to- 
talled $319,583, it was stated, against $244,031 the pre- 
ceding month, but were still well nenw the March, 1951, 
total of $403, 926. 


Quantity shipments of yarn hisaiial from 61,134 
pounds in February to 73,380 pounds in March, but 
lower prices brought the value down from $45,639 to 
$44,299. The only other items to be under their Feb- 
ruary levels, however, were tapestry and drapery fabrics, 
which dropped from 3,131 square yards valued at $1,210 
to 1,398 square yards valued at $1,136, and knit dress 
and piece goods, which declined from 1,804 pounds valued 
at $2,298 to 1,605 pounds valued at $1,204. 


Exports of women’s dress and piece goods, the depart- 
ment reported, increased from 361,044 square yards val- 
ued at $113,618 to 461,002 square yards valued at $145,- 
375; hosiery, from 13,292 dozen pairs valued at $25,332 
to 20,908 dozen pairs valued at $41,169; knit underwear, 
from 2,604 dozen valued at $10,518 to 4,714 dozen val- 
ued at $17,716; ribbons, braids, fringes and narrow trim- 
mings, from 173,900 square yards valued at $5,561 to 
316,588 yards valued at $7,378; embroidery, crochet 
and knitting thread, from 99 pounds valued at $443 to 
831 pounds valued at $1,340, and miscellaneous manu- 
factures, from $39,412 to $59,967. 


Closes Charlotte Office 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons have closed their Charlotte 
office and ask that all inquiries be mailed to Athens, Ga. 
Neither J. C. Upchurch nor George V. Upchurch are now 


connected with the firm any more. 


New S. T. A. Division Discusses Technical | 
| Questions 


(Continued from Page 8) ; 


comes to making general repairs for looms and cards and 
spinning frames in your own shop, I believe you will find 
your supply bills will run up on you, unless you get 
mighty good mechanics and mighty good supplies: and 
in these days, when they don’t want to pay mechanics, it 
is hard to get good ones. 


Chairman: Do any of you make your own wood parts 


your looms? 


Mr. B.: We pick up a lot of scrap lumber around 
there and make nvarts for looms; I don’t know what they 
call them. It does not cost us anything; we think we 
get them free. 


HEATING THE MILL 


Chairman: Here is a question that Mr. Hayden wants 
answered: “What method would you suggest for heating 
a textile plant that would be automatic and carry a 
uniform temperature at all times?” That is one thing I 
wish someone would tell us. 

Chairman: What is best? 


Mr. McCombs: The blower system has one advantage 
over the other. I have no figures on the cost of the two; 
I do not know about that. But the blower system has 
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one advantage; you can hook it up and make it a humidi- 
fying system, if you want to put sprayers in there, to 
help out in the summer time. In those openings in the 
walls you can put flags, to tell when the pressure in one 
room or the other gets higher. I also know of some 
plants that were able to take the exhaust from their en- 
gines and work their system over to where they could 
heat their mill through a pressure of from 18 to 25 
pounds; they could heat their mills in that way, which is 
quite an advantage where that can be done. From the 
heating people’s standpoint, I have an idea that the low 
pressure system is the most economical system. to ‘do all 
mill heating. 


Mr. C.: Wasn’t the question about the soe of the 
heat? 


Mr. Crouch: In one plant we had. the blower system 
and ‘had to take it out and put in coil pipes. In the 
cold season of the year it would cause an overheat on the 
pipes, and along about 9 o’clock; when the temoverature 


got up, we would have a shower of rain; it would rain so 


you could see it, on the floors and machines and every-. 
thing. The best system I have ever seen had an auto- 


matic control to keep it at the sam temperature. 
humidifiers and all were controlled by that. 
system I do not like. 
had it. 


Chairman: Did théev have those controls scattered 
around over the room like humidifier controls? 

Mr. Crouch: Yes, four different units in each room. 

Mr. Hayden: The question I am interested in is. Can 
we install, in connection with the old-type system. some- 


thing to make it automatic and get a more uniform tem- 
perature? 


Mr. Crouch: The controls on that svatenn worked on 
the manifold. where the entrance came into the coil. 
They worked on the humidifier control, on the same 
control. When it sot down to a certain temperature it 
opened a valve. The water controlled it. T imagine it 
could be attached to almost anv svstem. It was iust a 
common valve: IT should not think it would cost much. 
matic control to keep it at the same temperature. The 

On account of the leneth of the discussion at this 
meeting. the report covering the afternoon session will 
be published next week. 


The 
The blower 
IT have been in two plants that 


Old Hickory Plant Resumes 


Old Hickory, Tenn.—Emplovees of the du Pont 
Ravon Comnany have returned to work after a recent 
shutdown of nearlv all denartments for five davs. to 
reduce inventorv. The du Pont Cellonhane plants were 
not included in thi sshutdown. but. on the contrary. have 
been working steadily day and night. 

No further maior reduction in emplovees in Old Hick- 
orv is anticipated by the management. The shutdown to 
reduce inventories was in .accordance with the previous 
policv of the company. 
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Dixon's Patent Re- 
versihle and Toek. 
ine in Rack Saddle 
with New Olltne 
Device three Snad- 


files tn one alan 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head &tir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE co. 
Bristol. R. 
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REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 


THOROUGH PENETRATION .. 


another sizing essential 


provided by AKTAVIN-S! 


The tensile strength of sized yarn is de- 
pendent, aside from the even covering, 
upon the THOROUGH PENETRATION 
of the starch size into the yarn. 

When adding AKTIVIN-S to starch (any 
kind), you obtain, upon boiling, a size - 
that meets the highest requirements. 
AKTIVIN-S does not change the nature 
of the starch, but splits up the starch 
cells into considerably smaller particles. 
These penetrate the yarn very easily, at 
the same time giving a perfect, even cov- 
ering. The result is higher tensile 
strength, and therefore more efficient and 
“speedier loom performance. Write for full 
details and generous test sample. 


HANA 


AKTIVIN CORPORATION | 
50 Union Square New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1005 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. | 


e In Choosing Your 
New York Hotel 


REMEMBER THESE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
of the NEW EDISON 


e@ Sun - Ray Health Lamps 
® New York’s Newest Hotel 
@ In the Heart of Times Square 
-@ Five Minutes to 50 Theatres 


@ 1000 Rooms e 1000 Baths 
@ 1000 Radios 


e Extra - Large - Sized Rooms 
Many Windows — Large Closets 


e Extremely moderate rates— 


Single from $2.50 day 
Double $4.00 


47 ST. JUST WEST OF B’WAY 
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Crompton & Knowles Lease 
Space in Pawtucket 


Providence, R. I.—Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works have leased 
the Pawtucket plant of the Old An- 
chor Webbing Company and _ will 
transfer a portion of its Providence 
plant to that city, it was learned. 

Officials announced some time ago 
that it was their intention to move 
the Providence plant to Worcester in 
order to concentrate activities under 
a single roof, but according to infor- 
mation obtained the Pawtucket move 
was decided upon because of the in- 
creasing number of silk and rayon 
manufacturing firms which have lo- 
cated in that city recently. 

Approximately 100 to 150 employ- 
ees will be given work, it was stated. 
In Providence the company employed 
about 600 persons during normal ac- 
tivities. Officials said it still was 
their intention to move some depart- 
ments from Providence to Worcester, 
notably the assembling divisions. 


The Anchor Webbing Company - 


was liquidated about two years ago 
and the machinery sold to Hope 
Webbing. Since then the Pawtucket 
plant has been empty. 


Textile Institute Presents 
Series of Fashion Shows 


An all-cotton style show was pre- 
sented in Lynchburg, Va., by Miss 
Catherine Cleveland, consumer con- 
sultant of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, as a preliminary to the May 
Day celebration of Randolph-Macon 
and Sweet Briar Colleges. The 
fashion show was presented with the 
co-operation of the J. R. Millner 
Company store in Lynchburg. 

Fifty cotton costumes were pre- 
sented in the showing by Miss Cleve- 
land. All were fashion right cottons 
for the undergraduate. Special atten- 
tion was given to the new cotton com- 
mencement and graduation frocks. 
There were also sports dresses, beach 
pajamas, daytime and street costumes 


and informal evening gowns in the — 


showing. 

From Lynchburg Miss Cleveland 
will go to Anderson, S. C., where she 
will put on a fashion show May 12 
as a feature of the second annual 
Southeastern Cotton Carnival. Miss 
Cleveland will also present a cotton 
fashion show as a feature of the cot- 
ton ball May 18 at Greenville, S. C., 
scheduled as part of that city’s Na- 
tional Cotton Week celebration, 

On her way North Miss Cleveland 
is scheduled to put on a number of 
other cotton style shows. 
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Soluble, 
Sulphonated and 
Emulsifiable Oils 

and Their 
Products 


Ask fora 
NOPCO. 
Tethnical Man 


Specialists in specific Formulae to meet exact requirements 


NATIONAL Propucts Co. 


BOSTON Olhices and Leboratorres 


CHICAGO HARRISON, WN. J. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HAmBURG GER 


Textile Gum and Tallow 
Chemicals Compounds 


CREME 0’ LOOM 


You've tried the rest 
Now try the best 


CREME 0° LOOM SIZE Co. 


P. O. Box 82 Forest City, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office, 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 

941 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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A Science Audit of the Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 10) | 
dustry on the move? Is it keeping up with the Big 
Parade of modern, science-aided industries? 

Research is listed as an association activity of at least 
seventy industries spending approximately fifteen million 
dollars annually. How much is the textile industry 
spending on research? 

Few of the large fortunes which have been made in the 
fields of the textile industry have been plowed back into 
the soil of science. In the garden of science the fruits of 
research come to full bloom and the seeds of service are 
sown for future generations. My picture of research in 
the textile industry is a motion picture—gone modern. It 
has all the drama, romance, and even mystery of most 
feature pictures but from where I stand it appears to 
me—to be a talkie! It is impressive with sound effects, 
but there is little or no action! I’m speaking now of 
fundamental co-operative research in the interest of the 
whole industry. An-.examination of our division records 
shows that our efforts in promotion of research in the 
textile industry began over ten years ago and we have 
been hammering away at it ever since. The last item in 
our records of persistence is being written as I speak to 
you today! We continue to offer the industry the re- 
sources and facilities of our division, of the whole Re- 
search Council, when, as, and if we can be of service. 

A few large companies in the industry have excellent 
private research laboratories. Most of these, however, 
appear to be development work, testing, and “trouble 
shooting” departments; going “high-brow” with the much 
abused name—‘‘Research.” My guess is that the funda- 
mental scientific discoveries, which will revolutionize the 
textile industry, will come out of the university labora- 
tories. Research dollars are the premium on a policy of 
“industrial life.” ‘The industry may yet pay tribute, in 
the present war of industrial competition. 

The industry which, neither as an individual, nor as 
a-class group, concerns itself with industrial research 
may, like the ships which crossed the Atlantic during the 
_ Great War pursue its course without mishap. But that 
course is perilous. All over the world, there are research 
men at work, and their findings today may, in the light 
of subsequent events, mean the beginning of the end of 
someone’s long established business. That has been the 
history of industry, and that must continue to be the 
history of industry. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly in the history of 
American industries that research is a paying investment. 
Ask your banker. He knows! 


Alienating Possible Support 


These Communist lecturers coming to our State insti- 
tutions are doing more to alienate the good people of the 
State from them than anything else. Heads and trustees 
of these institutions ought not to be surprised if there is 
bitter opposition to increases in appropriations to these 
schools, money that comes from hard pressed taxpayers, 


going to pay people like Norman Thomas and Bertrand 
Russell.—Gastonia Gazette. 


“Your Treating Problems” 


Under the above caption, the Laurel Soap Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia, has issued an interesting 
booklet describing their various products. The company 
makes a well known line of textile soaps, scouring and 
fulling compounds, penetrants, oils, softeners and finish- 
ing compounds and other similar products. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Third kdition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
| Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for | 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


66 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMBESTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHUA L. Batty & Co. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW YOrK 


223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Somewhat better buying of print cloths 
was noted the latter part of the week. Sales were scat- 
tered, but the volume was larger and the market showed 
the first signs of strength for many weeks past. Tarding, 
however, was not general enough to account for large 
yardage business. Aside from print cloth business, other 
lines reflected the quiet conditions that have prevailed 
for some time. 

In the meantime, production has decreased rapidly and 
with the pending curtailment in gray goods, output is 
expected to go to very low levels. Aside from the pro- 
gram in gray goods, other plants, as orders grew smaller, 
have made very important changes in their hours. 

Print cloth sales included very good quantities of 39- 
inch, 4-yard, 80 squares at 4% cents, after buyers had 
attempted to buy below that level. There also was sub- 
stantial business in 38'42-inch 6.25-yard 60x48s at 234 
cents and in 36-inch 5.75-yard 64x60s at 2% cents. 
There were some sales of 38'%-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s at 
3% cents, although a number of buyers were still hunt- 
ing a weak spot in their attempt to find goods at 3 cents. 

Sheetings were fairly firm—in that there were fewer 


; declines during the day, and these were chiefly in the 


line of adjusting some styles to their ordinary relation- 
ships with other constructions which had recently receded. 
_ Fine goods sales continued dull, with few price changes. 
So far as sheer fabrics were concerned there was but 
litthe demand, and reports from converters were that sales 
of wash goods of sheer cottons have been virtually nil in. 
comparison with normal spring business. Cutters have 
shown no inclination to make up dress lines of sheer 
cottons, lacking both confidence in price stability and 
the kind of weather with which properly to merchandise 
their goods. Lack of credits also has been an important 


| factor contributing toward the restricting of cutting up 


operations. 
Cotton goods prices were as follows: 

Print cloths, 38-in., 64x60s__. 25% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.__ 25% 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 6% 
woods, 39-in.; 45% 
Brown sheetings, 3lyard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s.__ 
Brown sheetings, standard... 
11 
9al0Y% 
6% 
6 


Constructive Selling Agents 
| for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa~—The yarn market failed to show any 
improvement during the week. Business consisted of 
scattered small orders handled at irregular prices. Sales 
in April were smaller than in any month this year and 
were estimated as being the smallest in any month in re- 
cent years. 


Weakness in the price structure, coming at a time 
when demand is lackinf, has destroyed buyers’ confidence. 
The only bright spot in the picture has been the sudden 
stimulation of a fair interest from underwear manufac- 
turers up-State who have been buying and specifying 
lightweight counts within the last three days more rapidly 
than for weeks. Warmer weather is bringing them de- 
layed orders that should have been received two months 
ago. 

Reports of shading pivotal carded .weaving numbers 
are becoming more frequent, but in these cases the spot 
supply is said not to be so well assured as in 20s-2 warps. 
It appears that unless there is a definite rally in cotton 
in the next few days, a further general adjustment prob- 
ably will ensue in carded weaving and knitting yarns. 
Such adjustment will probably follow along the lines of 
what the majority of buyers have shown themselves will- 
ing to pay in this week’s transactions. 

For the present, local sellers are giving little or no 
attention to sale yarn spinners’ approximation of pro- 
duction cost of the arn being offered. It is explained 
that the immediate object is to stimulate buying and 
unless some circumstance induces buyers to raise their 
bids later on, spinners’ costs will have to be accommo- 
dated to meet the changed conditions. 

While a few knitters were about the market for spot 
poundages, others with larger commitments placed with 
mills were calling for deferments on deliveries or else 
holding back specifications. 

Various of the more active spinners are running their 
plants from two to four days a week and see ahead the 
necessity to cut down operations within the next few 
weeks, 


Southern Single Watpe 25 
Southern Two- Chain 15 
13 Tinged Carpet, &, 3 and 
16 Colored Strips, 8s, 3 
17 White Carpet, 8s, 3 
25 Part ‘Waste insulating Yarn 
26 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, i- ply and 3. SESE 12% 
14 26s, 2- 17 
16 Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two- Ply ‘Skeins l4s 14 
15% 
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WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLBE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, 


| S31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Answer Is Simple 


There seems to be some mystifi- 
cation why we should risk sending out generous test waeonion 
of Victor Ring Travelers ... BEFORE an order is placed. 
The answer is simple. Victors. once tried, always prove 


themselves. And so we repeat . n ig yply 
see for yourself. p . send for trial supply and 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Agent. A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Representatives 


Gastonia, Cc 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Builders of Machinery for 
MULTI-COLORING AND DYEING WARP YARNS 


Also 

Dye Jigs Water Mangles Rubb 

Dye Padders Pulling Reels Wood Rolla’ 

Box Machines Calenders Loom Beams 

Dry Cans Winders Beam Heads 

Washers Size Kettles Tank Agitators 

Squeezers Size Pumps Gears, Etc. 
SIZING 


FINISHING 
REG.US.PAT OFF 


Sole Agents United States and Canada~— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 

operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. p.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. ‘Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, Ga.; 1 Wood- 
side Bidg., Ss. C. Sou. I. 
Burgess and C. Burgess, Greenville Office; Se 
vin McCall, Shatlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York ae. Sou. Agent: cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. Reps. : Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; 

L. Cobb, Greenville. 


NOLD, HOFFMAN a CO., INC., Providence, 
aT Sou, Office: Independence Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: P chem G. 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; ‘ 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. ‘o. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; = E. 
Buck, Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 

HWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Orhess: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., 8.W.., Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co.,' Dallas, 

Reps. : Smith Williams, Win- 
Salem, N. C. ‘Reps.: C. Stimson, 164 Oak- 
land Ave., Spartanburg, S. C.; lL. L. Brown, 886 
Drewery N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave.. Tenn. 


ARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
31 W. McBee Ave., "Greenville, 8. C.;: J. H. 
Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

Chas. A. Barkley, president. ‘ 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., 

Winston-Salem, N. C. P. ©. Box 188, Salem Sta- 


tion. S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. ‘Parks, Sales 
Mnegr. 

AVID, Lawrence, Sou. 
Reps.’ ‘Ralph Gossett Woodside Bidg.. "Greenville, 
8. * Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, a.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 


BROWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. Lawrence Bt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
Y. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City 


ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, 1800 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. , Philadel- 


Sou. Office: Johnston Bide” Charlotte, 


. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson S&t., 
York City. Sou Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stoug P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. ©. 


CHARLOTTE ‘LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 


Pa. 


Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 

Dallas, Tex.; . PF. McAnuity and W. E. Strane, 
Office. 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S&t., 


“New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. ? 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP Dea Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, “Hotel "Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, 


CORN — REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM ge Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar 8t.;: Ss. B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 

DARY RING CO., Taunton, Mass. 

u. Humphries, P. Box 843, 
Greenville, Shas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, 

PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1261, Charlotte, ae + &. 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8. C.: G. ‘ 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mgr. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep. . N. Darrin, Vice- Pres, : Sou. Offices and 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. tchell: Spartanburg, C., Clare H. 
in 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns 
man, Mgr.;: Va., W. Shackleford, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: H. Coker, Dist. “ee Mer. 611 
Charlo N. C.; Hubach, 
. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident 
enn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., 
a. Del, Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., 

C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. 

Reps.: dD. C. Newman, L. E. 

B. ‘Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, “Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; 7" FP. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Char)otte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. 

Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pal: 
, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

FIDELITY MACHINE co., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 


delphia Office. 
161 Devonshire St., 


Wilming- 
Charlotte, 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 
Southern Rep., Wm. B. 


FORD CO., J. 


Boston, 
Walker, Jalong, 


1147 Hurt Bldg., 
3 , 1915 Inter-Southern Life 
. Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Blidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8S. C., 
B. &S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia; N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, E 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., 
Alston, Mgr..: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Magr.; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.;: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., R. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. ‘i. Keen, Mgr.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, "Mer.: Louisville, Ky.. 
Eg. B: Myrick, Mer.: ; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
Megr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
- New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
ool Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.. 
J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., Kaston, 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: “ N. Knapp, Commercial 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 5071, 
Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Char- 


lotte, N. OC. Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters. Supt., 
E. A. Hill, representative, 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanburg. 8 ©. 


GILL LEATHER C©CO., Salem, Mass. Sow 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg., 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. c.; Belton Cc 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER cCo., INC.,, 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205- 
207 E. Tth St.. Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Pla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; me String- 
er, 600-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E. 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.; 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., ‘Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 BE. 
Broadway, Louisville, Rey or H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad S8t., Ri Va. 


HALTON’'S SONS, “C”’ and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. ea "Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. 
Spartanburg, Ss. C.: 
5. C.; W. 

N Market t Bt.. Dallas, 


1440 Broadway, New 
C. Clark, Box 274, 
Box 265, 


- York City. Sou. Reps. : Cc. 


' Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., J. Bou. 
Specialty Co.. P. O. Char- 
otte, N. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., 8. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou. Rep. + Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps. J. M,. 

Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 1028 Comer Bldg. we Birmingham, Ala.; 
H. Brown, P. ©. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H, 
J. Waldron and D. OO. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8. A. Glersch, 418 N. 3rd St 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, ‘La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St... 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Re 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.: Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 Johnston 
— Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


Mass. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
Burney, 5631 Willis: 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., "Charlotte, x: C. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 


Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville,. 8. C.. 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Iler, P. ©. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 

M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.., Birmingham, Ala: 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 

LOCKWOOD- GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 B. 
42nd ‘St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg., Spartanburg, 5. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. 


Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan ’ Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 


mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Filorida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.: Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. H. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special —- 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co ar- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
elle Co. North Carolina-—cCharlotte, Matthews- 

Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 


se es Co.; 

Fayetteville,  Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros. ; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston- Salem, Kester Machinery Co. Seuth Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, 
Machinery Co. Tennessee—Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 
Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 
North Main St., Greer, S. C. (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W. Blair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte, 
Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista 
Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; ©. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C . Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’! Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., ©. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and Charlotte Office: R. C. 


Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 670, Memphis, Tenn.: Vv. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. ©.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel 8t., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: W. Hollister, Oo. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. ©.; R. B. Moreland, 0. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 Ww. First St., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. KE. Blakely, Chariotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Ten nn.; J, 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
of oi E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 
change S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 8. C.: Otto Pratt, Ga 


ney, S. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy 8. 
Clemmons, W. Peachtree Bt., Atianta, Ga. 


— 
a 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 


292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 

C., Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.; H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.: L. Gill, New Orleans, 

W. A. McBride, Va.; P. F. W 

Chattanooga, J. 
Louis, Mo.;: W. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C. 
Indianapolis, Sod. G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Til.:; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louls, Mo. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8S. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT’S CARD CLOTHING co., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agent, Le L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. R. L. Burkhead, Bidg.. Lex- 
ington, W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, a Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Sou. Reps. : 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
- Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
o.* Sullivan . Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta. Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Megr.; 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8. C.; I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY co., 
lanta, Ga. 

SHAMBOW 
Rep.: M. 


Mass. 
Bidg.. 


Spar- 


748 Rice St., N.W.. At- 


SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


SIRRINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 


ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight  Co., 451 Howard Aveé., New 
Orleans, La.;: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Muiller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Wm. H. Monty, Mgr. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 5.W., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L- Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jef- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston ue 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U mB BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Gresnvitle 8S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; 


8&8. RING TRAVELER 

Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. 
Box 792, Greenville, 8. Oo. B. 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
Gastonia ‘Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, ‘Ss. C.; Pulten Mill 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co ir- 
mingham, Ala. 

ea ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 

oo A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lot ‘C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte. N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and age ag 615 Third National 

A. 


Pirst National Bank 


Bank Bidg., Gastoni 

520 Angier 'Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. P. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N Ww. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.; 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. R 
Charlotte Office: I. D. 
Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING Whitins- 


Mass. Bou. Rep.: Webb Durhem. 2029 East 
Fifth St., Chariotie, 


1317 
eps.: M. . homas, 
Wingo and Cc. M. Powell, 


Bradford Hodges, Box 752, 


a ‘natural’ 
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Fabric Shoes Prominent 
for Promotions 


Cotton fabric shoes for women and 
children will have a prominent place 
in store promotions during National 
Cotton Week, according to the Cot- 
ton- Textile Institute. 

“Practically all of the well-known 
American ‘high-style women’s shoe 
manufacturers have an important 
part of their summer lines confined 
to fabric models with cottons pre- 
dominating. At the same time, a 
number of producers of popular- 
priced cotton fabric shoes state that 
their advance sales to retailers jus- 


tify the expectation for a real volume 
- business for the nevt three months. 


One of the largest New England 
manufacturers booked orders for 
10,000 pairs of each of two special 
front-strap and ghillie models in a 
rough-textured cotton beach cloth 
immediately after their introduction 
to the trade, he reports. 

“Sandals for women and children 
in both plain and printed cotton fab- 
rics are types destined for consumer 
favor of ‘best seller’ proportions. 
Shoes of this class are being brought 
out to retail from $1.25 to $2.50. 
Advance sales, restricted to a single 
group of retail stores, of one popular 
model retailing at $1.50—a six-strap 
lattice sandal—are already in excess 
of 25,000 pairs and indicate an un- 
precedented consumption of cotton 
fabrics in this class of manufacture 
this season. 


“Although the popularity of cotton 


fabric shoes has gained impetus this 
spring as the natural complement to 
cotton dresses, there has been a sus- 
tained increase in the production of 
this type of shoe during the past two 
years. During the calender year of 
1931, the U. S. Census Bureau fig- 
ures show that 4,749,835 pairs of 
all-fabric shoes were manufactured— 
an increase of 83.2 per cent over the 
1930 production of 2,593,197 pairs. 
These statistics include all footwear 
manufactured for men, women and 
children, but the preponderant part 
of the increase is accounted for by 
the growing favor of women’s fabric 
shoes. 

Aside from cotton shoes serving as 
costume accessory in 
keeping with the spirit of the current 
vogue for cotton dresses, they offer a 
distinctive and practical idea in 
summer footwear. In relation to 
sportswear, cotton. shoes are both 
comfortable and practical and also 
generally washable with soap and 
water. In addition, they serve to 


express the feeling for fabric acces- 
sories which have developed high fa- 


March last year. 
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vor in meeting the insistence of fash- 
ion on matching colors and even 
identical fabrics for an entire ensem- 
ble, and they follow the marked trend 
in footwear fashions this year toward 
lightness, not only as to feel, but as 
to appearance as well.” 


World’s Consumption 
Of American in March 
Greatest in Two Years 


The world’s consumption of Amer- 
ican cotto nduring March was greater 
than it ha sbeen in any month in two 
years. It totalled 1,157,000 bales 
and compared with 1,066,000 bales in 
February this year and 979,000 in 
This was the best 
since January, 1930, according to 
the New York Cotton Exchange Ser- 
vice. 

Total consumption for _ eight 
months of the season to the end of 
March was 8,373,000 bales of Amer- 
ican cotton, compared with 7,254,000 
a year ago, the service’s computations 
show. They also reveal that con- 
sumption is normally high in the 
spring and tends downward during 
the early summer, but that irregular 
influences affect it this year. The 
present trend is upward in the Orient, 
downward in the United States and 


uncertain in Europe. 


—$9.50— 
NEW YORK 
AND RETURN 

MAY 13TH 


Two Days and One Night in 
New York 


Here is Your Opportunity to 
Visit New York 


Special Round Trip Pullman 
Rates 

Lower Berth 

1 passenger ‘$8.25 
Lower Berth 

2 passengers _...$4.50 each 
Upper Berth 

1 passenger $6.75 
Upper Berth 


2 passengers $3.75 each 
Ly. Charlotte 3:30 P. M., 
May 13th 
Ar. New York 7:00 A. M., 
May 14th 
Lv. New York 3:30 P. M.., 
May 15th 


(Daylight Saving Time) 


Make reservations early and 
purchase tickets in advance 


Southern Railway System 


City. Sou. Reps Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
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TEXTILE CORPORATION (LOCKMORE PLANT) 


An absolutely clean plant, good running work, full 
time and selling every pound of product is this mill’s en- 
viable reputation and record. : 

And such nice friendly people. A fine bunch of over- 
seers, efficient and loyal. No changes in over two years. 


R. F. Dellinger, superintendent, is down on our little 


book of references as “absolutely O. K.,” though it was 
the first time we had met him. We liked his genial smile 
and firm hand grip which stamped him as genuinely sin- 
another point in his favor. 

-H. S. Carpenter is overseer carding and takes delight 
in his work. Ed. Armstrong is overseer spinning and 
sure has a nice room. A. M. Ledbetter and J. P. Ramsey 
are wide-awake young section men. Z. A. Tallent, a card 
grinder, has our sympathy in the sickness of his wife. 

We enjoyed seeing these good people again. 
CANNON Mitts, YorK PLANT 


It had been some time since we visited this pretty 
mill. W. E. Morton, superintendent, gave us a hearty 
‘welcome and friendly co-operation. He is a wonderfully 
young-looking man to be the father of 12 children, and 
says his wife is far more youthful in appearance. They 
have had two sets of twins, though one of the first set is 
dead. 

Dan Whitener, overseer carding, T. M. McManus, 
overseer spinning, and E. L. McSwain, overseer of weav- 
ing, make an efficient trio that would be hard to beat. 
They are all friendly and sociable—the kind that make 
employees enjoy their work. W. C. Pannell is master 
mechanic. 

The grounds around the mill are beautiful in spring 
attire—green lawns, shrubbery and pretty flowers. 

The village is attractive with neat homes, clean streets 
and lots of pretty flowers. Rain was pouring in torrents, 
but we left there with sunshine in our hearts and mem- 
ories of a very pleasant visit. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


This mill was not running all the machinery nor run- 
ning full time. We will be glad to see old Loray Mill 
emerge from the trials of depression; we want to hear the 
musical hum of all the machinery and see again the hun- 
dreds of employees on their jobs and prospering as in 
days gone by. 

A new balling machine was being installed in the win- 
der room—an addition to the product making this neces- 
sary. 

R. L. Hulsey is carder; C. L. Jolly, spinner; W. E. 
Rambow, twister; E. M. Pace, overseer cloth room; L. 
M. Sossomon, master mechanic; H. McKelvie, plant en- 
gineer. 

We were sorry to miss our friend, Mr. John Baugh, 
agent, who was at his other mill, High Shoals. Mr. 
Baugh has made many friends since coming to Gastonia 


And his people are very fond of him, which is 
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Mill Village 


‘““Aunt Becky.’’ 


and is held in high esteem by all who work in his mills. 
We first knew him in LaGrange, Ga., years ago, where 
everybody knew and loved him for his many excellent 
qualities. 


SmyrE MILts 


People often turn off the new highway and go around 
through McAdenville, Lowell and by Smyre Mills just 
to take in the beauty en route, and especially at Smyre. 

Superintendent Marshall A. Dilling says it takes little 
expense to keep things attractive and certainly everybody 
is happier in pretty surroundings. Climbing roses on - 
the wire fence around the reservoir, velvety green, well 
kept lawns, pretty shrubbery of various kinds banked 
around the office and by mill walls. 

Across from this picture of entrancing beauty, the 
Dilling home is a little Eden with many rare plants, . 
shrubbery and roses, and one never feels like hurrying 
past. 


Inside the mill, svecythtcs t is in perfect order and the 
operatives neat and clean. These mills are curtailing 
some now, but ran when others were stopped. They have 
been wonderfully blessed, and wages have not been cut 
too drastically. 

We have often thought that this community received 
heaven’s blessings because of good works and church 
loyalty. 

J. B. Dagenhart and N. W. Holland are overseers of 
carding; J. P. Roland, D. A. Myers and R. B. Moody 
are overseers of spinning: E. L. Van Pelt, master me- 
chanic; A. F. Hendricks, E. W. Slaton, P. M. Cox, J. L. 
Huggins, Fred Caldwell, R. L. Clary, F. I. Justice and 
C. B. Short are progressive young section men. W. E. 
Singleton is a new and welcome citizen and addition to 
Smyre Mill’s live wires. 

We have a large circle of loyal friends at these mills 
who read the Bulletin every week. Every one of the 
gentlemen mentioned above, and others, are regular sub- 


scribers. 


Chester, S. C. 


-~ARAGON-BALDWIN MILLS 


This is another beauty spot and unusually pretty at 
this season of the year, and must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. The community is noted for social activities. One 
of the best entertainments we’ve ever seen given by local 
talent, the one staged here last fall by the different com- 
munity clubs. The Girls’ Club recently gave a play that 
was said to be excellent. 

J. H. Lino, section man in spinning, came here recently 
from Gastonia, N. C., and is making friends and a repu- 
tation for good work. 

B. N. Hamrick was moving in from Roxboro, N. C., 
that mill having closed down. He felt fortunate to find 
work. 

W. L. Still, superintendent, has been with this company 
at different mills for several years. He is a son of B. L. 
Still, of Lancaster, who has trained all three of his sons 
to hold responsible positions which they are doing suc- 
cessfully. 
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L. W. Flynn is carder; J. B. Boyter, spinner; C. E. 
Kennett is weaver; Gaston Gage is overseer cloth room; 


I. B. McKeown is (have forgotten what); Jim White, 
outside man. 


LANCASTER Cotton PLANT 


This is the new name for Eureka Mill, and Gee Whiz! 
a new one going up to which Springstein machinery will 
be transferred, and employees of old Springstein are 
wondering if they will be transferred, too. Mr. Robbins, 
the courteous and likable general manager of both plants, 
assured us that Springstein folks would be moved with 
the machinery. The idea is to get out of city limits and 
have all the work of both mills near together. 


W. A. Lynn is superintendent; O. V. Coggins, carder; 
J. W. Fleming, spinner; M. S. Hull, weaver; C. B. Mc- 
Corkle, overseer cloth room; L. B. Knox, master me- 
chanic. O. L. Yarbrough is also overseer spinning. S. 
N. Ferrell, an energetic young man who is ambitious to 
work up. 

At the old Springstein Mill, J. H. Sanders is carder and 
spinner; H. M. Clinton, cloth room; T. D. Burge, weav- 
er; W. E. McGuinn, master mechanic. 


W. P. Erskin is manager of one of the ball teams. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


ARKWRIGHT MILLS 


This is a really nice mill, making drills, sheetings and 
osnaburgs. M. C. Stone, superintendent, is truly pleasant 
and likable. ‘‘Uncle Hamp” and I enjoyed visiting him 
and seeing the good running work. 

I. K. Edwards, overseer carding, is.a friend from New- 
berry—at least, that is where I first knew him. He 
certainly doesn’t run in a rut. He has time-saving ideas 
of his own and works them out. 


For instance, a blackboard on which operatives who 
wish to “out” write their names; then Mr. Edwards’ 
assistant looks at the board and writes the name of a 
spare hand against the names of such operatives who 
wish to get out, and the spare hand goes right on the job. 
Thus much talking and walking is saved. 


R. J. Compton is overseer of spinning and it was in- 
teresting to note his nice running work and clean room. 

M. C. Quinn is overseer of weaving and truly makes 
quality products. Frank Bagwell is overseer the cloth 
room and J. R. Walden, master mechanic. 

Superintendent Stone has gardens plowed free and most 
of the operatives are interested in having home-grown 
vegetables and pretty flowers. 


Tucapau, S. C. 


Tucapau Mriiis—Nicety Parnrep Homes anp. WELL- 
Kept VILLAGE 


Well! In years gone by I dreaded going to this place. 
Everything was so dark, drab and dismal that it gave me 
the “blues,” and everybody there seemed to feel the same 
way. 

Imagine my surprise and pleasure to find everything 
changed—likewise, everybody was as jolly and friendly 
as could be, and thrilling with civic pride. The entire 
village has been gone over and done over. 

The homes are as spic and span as nice paint "can 
make them. No old drab barn paint used. Pretty lattice 
work around porches and lots of flowers. 
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I used to dread going to Tucapau; would get away as 
quickly as possible and say as little as possible about the 
place. But after this I’ll always feel differently. 


Mr. L. A. Hamer, general superintendent, was as cour- 
teous and friendly as could be, and all the overseers were 
cordial and co-operative. 

J. F. Ford is superintendent; J. L. Woodward, over- 
seer card room. Have lost my notes about the other over- 
seers, but they are a splendid bunch. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Activities AROUND MyrtLe MILL 


The recent revical conducted in the Myrtle Methodist 
Chapel was productive of 40 conversions and on last 
Sunday 15 of these united with the Bradley Memorial 
Methodist church. Rev. G. W. Vick, of Charlotte, 
preached a series of evangelistic sermons for a week. 
The meeting closed the third Sunday night of this month. 
This work is sponsored by the Bradley Memorial church, 
of which Rev. A. C. Swofford is pastor and D. H. White- | 
ner, superintendent. On the last Sunday of the meeting 
the preachers, superintendent and overseers of the mill 
were royally entertained at dinner by the “Just Us Girls” 
Home Economics Club under direction of Miss Lucille 
Tatum. 


Mrs. S. N. Boyce, sponsor for the Girls’ Home Eco- 
nomics Club house, was a pleasant visitor last week, 
bringing with her a carload of shrubbery, which now 
adorns the front terrace. 


Here is tonic for depressed feelings. The Myrtle Mill 
is running on full daylight schedule. Every family in 
the village has a garden under cultivation and many are 
eating the early products therefrom. The entire village 
has undergone a cleaning, from stem to stern, and looks 
as clean as a new pin. The cleaning custom here is one 
week in early spring and another before winter sets in. 


One hundred per cent of the village families are repre- 
sented in the chapel Sunday school. Last Sunday, Mr. 
Whitener surprised them by bringing in Homer Cook 
and the three Long brothers, composing the Myrtle string 
orchestra, to aid in the sacred music of the hour. 


The entire circular area west of the mill and highway, 
on which the houses front, has been beautified with flow- 
ers and shrubbery and the center of the circle will be 
planted with Irish potatoes for next winter’s consump- 
tion. | 


A small girl was talking to her mother, “Mother,” she 
said, ““When I grow up, if I marry, will I have a husband 
like daddy?” 

Mother: “Yes, just exactly like your Daddy.” 

The child thought a little longer: ‘Mother, if I don’t 


get married will I be an old maid like Aunt Mary?” 
Mother: “Yes.” 


In a few moments the child looked up and said: 
“Mother, ain’t I in a fix?” 


Two little boys were looking at the Woolworth Build- 
ing for the first time. Overwhelmed with the sight, one 
of them exclaimed: “Gee! I hope I’ll own such a build- 
ing as that when I grow up.” 

“Tf you did, would you give me half of it?” his friend 
put in. 

“What’s the matter with you?” retorted the other. 
“Can’t you do your own wishing?” 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


WELCH & BROOKSHIRE 
OFFER FOR SALE 
on Interlocking Dixon R Type Sad- 
es, 
15,000 8x4 Twister Spools. 
8,600 4x6% Lestershire Spools. 
40,000 4x5 Wood Head Spools, practi- 
eally new. 
100,000 12” Duplex Steel Heddles. 
3,000,000 10” Straight Steel Heddles. 
New Draper Shuttles (several lots). 
Drop Wires, all types. 
New Toledo Lap Scale. 
10” Roving Cans, 35 cents each. 
6 Saco-Lowell 1917 Tape Drive Spin- 
ning Frames. 
4 Foster No. 30 Winders. 
30,000 8” Draper Quills, 


new. 
Write, Wire or Call Us 
601 Builders Bidg. Phone 3-4232 
P. O. Box 374, Charlotte, N. C. 


Classified Rates 


_ Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per | 
word, each insertion. 


FOR SALE—2,000 galvanized Witt cans 
for surface toilets, 6 3/5 gallons capac- 
ity, 13” diameter, 12%* high (inside 
measurements), weight 8% pounds, side 
handles, no lids, good condition. Will 
sell all or part. Proximity Manufac- 
turing Company, Greensboro, N: C. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
greatly reduced fares for short 
trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


practically 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and. border—$3.00 
per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Textile Students 
Hear Speakers 


M. R. Harden, a graduate of the 


| Textile School of North Carolina 
| State College, who is superintendent 


of Erwin Mills No. 4, Durham, N. C.., 
spoke to the State College Textile 
students during the past week on 
problems which superintendents are 
facing in the textile industry at pres- 
ent. Mr. Harden described many 
recent developments in textile man- 
ufacturing and gave the students an 
insight into many problems which 
they will face when they enter the 
textile industry. 


Howard B. Summerell, another 
graduate of the Textile School, who 
is technician and research expert for 
the American Glanzstoff Company, 
also spoke to the Textile students 
during the past week and gave them 
a lot of timely advice which will 
prove beneficial in the future. Mr. 
Summerell stressed the fact that 
there is a demand in the textile in- 
dustry for young men who have the 
ability to accomplish things. 


Farm Board to Sell 
650,000 Bales of Cotton 


Washington.—The Cotton Stabili- 
zation Corporation will be authorized 
by the Federal Farm Board to sell 
not to exceed 650,000 bales of its 
present holdings in the fiscal year 
beginning August 1, 1932, it was an- 
nounced Monday evening. This 
amount is approximately one-fifth of 
the total quantity of cotton now be- 
ing withheld from sale by the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation and by cot- 
ton co-operative associations, and is 
about half of the holdings of the cur- 
poration alone. 

The corporation will make every 
effort to distribute sales throughout 
the season without disturbance to 
markets or to price levels, the boaid 
announced. 


Durene Association Warns 
Of Illegal Use of Name 


Because of recent instances of il- 
legal use of the Durene name on mer- 
chandise not made of Dutene yarns, 
E. L. Starr, director-treasurer of the 
Durene Association of America, has 
issued a note of warning to leading 
department stores, specialty shops, 
buying groups, wholesalers, sales 
agents, Durene licensees, certain non- 
licensees, andeducationalists 
throughout the country. 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


whith the 
business paper 
helps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A. ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn, It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min 


utes in furniture stores, with an average for _ 


all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are-the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation; straight-forward a man must sell. 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


adhe, 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 


for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 


men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to. 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 


manufacturer’s most important single objec- 


tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
...@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
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THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


An Established Concern 


With a Good Reputation 
Inspires Confidence 
One of our salesmen calling on a prospect recently, was greeted with 
two. questions— 
‘*How long has your firm been in the nursery business?’’ 


‘Is the firm so well established that it will be doing business 
1Ipse a earing | ten or twenty. years hence?” 
To. the first question the salesman said: 

a “The Howard-Hickory Company was organized in 1919 and 
began business in 1920. The active management has had over a 

Bobbin Holder quarter century experience in the nursery business.’’ 

To the second question the salesman replied:— 

“The Howard-Hickory Company has earned a reputation for 


ith square dealing with its customers. It has sufficient capital to 
Wi carry on; it has 125 acres of shrubs, evergreens, and shade trees 


that are increasing in value every day; it has propagating houses 
4 : and frames to provide for future expansion. We expect to be in 
| ong Draft Sy stem : business a great many more than twenty years, and to guarantee 
then as now, everything we sell.”’ 
The Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder . THE HOW HICKORY CO. 


used in connection with Long Draft system Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen 
of Spinning has some very distinct and Hickory, N. C. 
desirable advantages over wooden skewers. 
Due to the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin 
Holder’s construction, the largest possible 
package of roving with a minimum of twist 


can be used without stretching the roving. P R | N , | \ | N ( i 
—WHY— 


A package (large) of roving will be ro-@&% 
tating on Ball Bearings, hence greatly re- All Kinds of 
duced friction when being pulled from 
bobbin; also due to the construction of the | PA | 
Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder, a MILL and OFFICE 
package (large) of roving will automati- | 
cally rotate without WABBLING—conse- 
quently, this means greatly reduced FORMS 
stretching of the roving. | 

We will be pleased to have 
our representative call and tell 
you all about the Eclipse Ball 
Bearing Bobbin Holder. Write 
Us 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


BOBBIN HOLDER Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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